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TRADITION AND THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE KINGIS QUAIR 


By JoHN MAcQUEEN 


OST critical readings of the Kingis Quair have emphasized that the 

narrative is personal. ‘Its importance lies in the fact that it is a new 
kind of poem—a longish narrative poem about love which is not allegorical, 
which is not even, like Troilus, a romance of lovers who lived long ago, 
but the literal story of a passion felt by the author for a real woman.’ 
Professor C. S. Lewis wrote this twenty-five years ago:' more recently 
scholars have altered the details somewhat, but with the exception of Mr. 
Preston,? they have retained much of the emphasis of his description. 
Professor Kinsley, for instance, writes: “The originality of the Quair lies... 
in the use of allegory and other well-worn devices to celebrate a courtship 
and marriage which belong, not to the world of fancy, but to real life’; 
Dr. Wittig says: ‘Instead of a dream allegory the poet presents us with a 
real event, his own personal love, with a wealth of perception and an eye 
alert for the fleeting impressions of fire, reflexions, colour, running water, 
jumping fish.’* Each, that is to say, plays down the conventionalism, and 
stresses the realism of the Quair, with which Professor Lewis combines 
passion, Professor Kinsley courtship and marriage, Dr. Wittig personal 
love and fleeting impressions of, among other things, jumping fish. All 
this is a little strange to the reader of the poem, unbiased in his critical 
attitude towards the use of the conventional in poetry, who finds by 
personal experience that, for example, the Kingis Quair contains no single 
description of a meeting between the poet and his lady, does not mention 
the word marriage, and, most important of all, seems to concern itself with 
matters quite different from those stressed by the critics. To such a reader 
the most striking feature may seem to be the use of conventional images 
and descriptions, to which a fairly definite conventional and traditional 
meaning may be attached, in an unusual narrative context. To such 
a reader the critic’s task would appear to be the interpretation both of the 
conventional elements and the context in which they appear. 

* The Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 235. 


? J. Preston, ‘Fortunys Exiltree: A Study of The Kingis Quair’, R.E.S., N.S. vii 
(1956), 339-47. 


3 “The Mediaeval Makars’, in Scottish Poetry, A Critical Survey, ed. J. Kinsley 
(London, 1955), p. 12. 


* The Scottish Tradition in Literature (Edinburgh, 1958), p. 34. 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. XII, No. 46 (1961) 
4603.2 8 
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118 MACQUEEN: MEANING OF THE KINGIS QUAIR 

Convention implies tradition, and the immediate tradition to which the 
Kingis Quair belongs is that in which Chaucer wrote his version of the 
Romance of the Rose, his Book of the Duchess, House of Fame, Parliament 
of Birds, Troilus and Criseyde, and Knight’s Tale, the period too of his 
translation of Boethius’ De Consolatione.' Echoes or imitations of all these 
works are to be found in the Quair. To name only a few of the most 
obvious,” the stanzaic form is that of the Parliament and the Troilus. The 
nightingale’s song in stanza 34 is an echo of the roundel which concludes 
the Parliament; the description of Venus (96 ff.) corresponds to Parlia- 
ment, 260-73, and the catalogue of fish, trees, and animals (153~7) to 
Parliament, 176-96, 330-64, and Book of the Duchess, 399-442. Minerva’s 
speech on free will in 146-9 is closely related to that of Troilus in Trozlus, 1v. 
958-1078, which in turn is based on De Consolatione, v, proses 2 and 3. 
Minerva’s conclusion is different from that of Troilus; her interpretation 
of Fortune and Necessity is Boethian and Christian; this corresponds 
rather to the Christian finale of the Troilus, and to Troilus’s realization 
from the ‘holughnesse of the eighthe spere’ (v. 1809) that his whole life 
has been in error. The most famous passage in the Quair, the poet's first 
glimpse of his lady, is closely related to Palamon’s first sight of Emilye 
in Part 1 of the Knight’s Tale. The dream in which the poet is raised 
through the air to the palace of Venus is reminiscent of Chaucer’s visionary 
journey to the House of Fame. The figure of Fortune, and the emphasis 
on her wheel, derive partly at least from the Book of the Duchess, and there 
is a direct textual relationship between stanza 71 of the Quair and lines 
599-615 of the Book of the Duchess. The attitude of the poem is basically 
that of the Romance of the Rose, and there are many more or less direct 
verbal references, such as that in stanza 186, ‘And has no curage at the 
ros to pull’. 

All the Chaucerian pieces that I have mentioned show the influence of 
De Consolatione. This in turn is perhaps the main controlling factor in 
the narrative of the Quair, and it is a failure to realize this which has 
vitiated so much criticism of the poem. Professor Lewis, for example, 
very correctly bases much of his assessment on stanza 11: 


Forwakit and forwalowit, thus musing, 
Wery, forlyin, I lestnyt sodaynlye, 
And sone I herd the bell to matyns ryng, 


! The influence of Lydgate’s Temple of Glass should also be noted. But this poem itself 
needs critical consideration before the influence exerted by it on the Kingis Quair can be 
properly assessed. 

2 A more extended account is given by Lawson in his edition (London, 1910), pp. 
lx—Ixiii. All references to the Quair in this article are to the text of W. Mackay Mackenzie 
(London, 1939). References are by stanza, not line-numbers. The text of Chaucer is 
that of F. N. Robinson (2nd edn. Boston and London, 1957). 
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MACQUEEN: MEANING OF THE KINGIS QUAIR 119 
And up I ras, no langer wald I lye: 
Bot now, how trowe ye? suich a fantasye 
Fell me to mynd, that ay me thoght the bell 
Said to me, “Tell on, man, quhat the befell.’ 


His comment, however, shows the extent to which an original misconcep- 
tion (that already referred t~’ ->n prove misleading: ‘In our own language, 
the author, who had long desired to write but spent much ink and paper 
“to lyte effect”, had suddenly perceived that his own story, even as it 
stood in real life, might pass without disguise into poetry. He had heard 
the same voice that called Sidney ‘‘Fool!”, bidding him “‘Look in thy 
heart and write”; and making a cross in his old manuscript to distinguish 
the new dispensation from all his previous attempts, he sat down to write 
what most emphatically deserves to be called “‘sum newe thing”.’! Profes- 
sor Lewis, in other words, sees the poet almost as an earlier Wordsworth, 
recollecting emotion in tranquillity; his emphasis is on ‘real life’ passing 
‘without disguise’ into poetry. One might well ask why, if this is so, the 
poet found it necessary to disguise so much; even statistics are against the 
proposed reading. The total length of the poem is 197 stanzas. Of these, 
thirteen form an introduction, the main subject of which is Boethius and 
De Consolatione. No less than ninety-nine are taken up with a dream vision 
of the goddesses Venus, Minerva, and Fortune. Four more form a standard 
rhetorical peroration. One hundred and sixteen, that is to say, of the 197 
stanzas cannot in any sense be regarded as ‘real life passing without disguise 
into poetry’—a fact which Professor Lewis himself seems to recognize 
when he says (though without further elaboration), ‘It is true that the 
inspiration fails before the end’*—and indeed, if the inspiration or purpose 
is what he claims, this cannot be other than true. 

It is possible, nevertheless, to see a different and consistent inspiration. 
Professor Lewis calls the opening ‘a literary preface’,? again without any 
very clear indication of his meaning, unless, as I have suggested above, 
he has in mind some kind of parallel to the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. 
But rather than a preface in this sense, something prefixed to the main 
body of the work, the opening is integral to the poem; it sets the theme 
in terms of which “Tell on, man, quhat the befell’ and the remainder of 
the poem are to be interpreted. The theme is closely related to that of 
De Consolatione, and may be briefly described as the liberation of Youth 
by Love and Philosophy from its bondage to Fortune. 

Fortune, of course, is the central subject of De Consolatione, and in the 
Quair she first appears in connexion with Boethius: 

* Allegory of Love, p. 236. 
? Ibid. 
3 Ibid., p. 235. 
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120 MACQUEEN: MEANING OF THE KINGIS QUAIR 


that noble senatoure 
Off Rome, quhilom that was the warldis floure, 
And from estate by fortune a quhile 
Forjugit was to povert in exile. (3) 


Boethius stood apart from other men because he had devoted his youth 
to philosophy: 

And so the vertew of his youth before 

Was in his age the ground of his delytis: 

Fortune the bak him turnyt, and therfore 

He makith joye and confort that he quit is 

Off their unsekir warldis appetitis; 

And so aworth he takith his penance, 

And of his vertew maid it suffisance. (6) 


This is remarkable because, as evidenced by the poet’s own life, youth in 
general is less provident, and so more subject to Fortune, than any other 
age— 
is non estate nor age 

Ensured, more the prynce than the page: 

So uncouthly hir werdes sche devidith, 

Namly in youth, that seildin ought providith. 

Among thir thoughtis rolling to and fro, 

Fell me to mynd of my fortune and ure; 

In tender youth how sche was first my fo 

And eft my frende. (9-10) 


It is at this point that the sound of the matin bell seems to urge him, 
*Tell on, man, quhat the befell’—not, that is to say, pass his own story 
without disguise into poetry, but rather show how his own experience 
formed a counterpart, and indeed counterpoint, to that of Boethius: the 
one illustrating that a virtuous youth dedicated to philosophy leads to an 
old age immune from the blows of Fortune; the other that a youth not 
dedicated to philosophy must be particularly subject to Fortune, but even 
so may eventually attain to some kind of wisdom and release. Such a pur- 
pose clearly presupposes a confrontation of poet and Fortune, and this in 
fact is the concluding episode of the dream vision which occupies so much 
of the poem. 

Fortune in isolation, however, is not the central subject of the poem, 
but rather Fortune in the context of divine government as a whole. She, 
it will be remembered, is only the third and last goddess visited by the 
poet. Each of the others has power to help him, but stresses its incom- 
pleteness; it is also plain that the incompleteness does not depend solely 
on the power of Fortune. Venus does not seem even concerned with 
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Fortune; her emphasis is on ordynance eterne, and her action is to send the 
poet to Minerva. Although her syntax is obscure, the general effect of 
the stanza is clear enough: 


This is to say, though it to me pertene 

In lufis lawe the septre to governe, 

That the effectis of my bemes schene 

Has thaire aspectis by ordynance eterne, 

With otheris bynd and mynes to discerne, 
Quhilum in thingis bothe to cum and gone, 
That langis noght to me to writh allone. (107) 


Minerva is more direct, and in the speech already referred to, which 
echoes that of Troilus, she both recognizes Fortune as the immediate 
arbiter of human affairs and at the same time puts her into a context of 
universal government and indicates the way in which the individual human 
being can minimize her power: 


And quhare a persone has tofore knawing 

Off it that is to fall purposly, 

Lo, fortune is bot wayke in suich a thing, 
Thou may wele wit, and here ensample quhy; 
To God, that is the first caus onely 

Off every thing, there may no fortune fall: 
And quhy? for he foreknawin is of all. 


And therfore thus I say to this sentence: 

Fortune is most and strangest evermore, 

Quhare leste foreknawing or intelligence 

Is in the man; and, sone, of wit or lore 

Sen thou art wayke and feble, lo, therfore, 

The more thou art in dangere and commune 
With hir, that clerkis clepen so Fortune. (148-9) 


The importance of Minerva seems to have been missed hitherto, but it 
may be said that she corresponds to the figure of Philosophy in the Boethian 
dialogue. In terms of the intellectual development her speech is the 
climacteric of the poem. Fortune follows, and although a fairly lengthy 
description is devoted to her, action on her part seems already to have 
been assured when the poet left Minerva’s house, and it is in fact restricted 
to lifting him on to her wheel, apparently in a comfortable and secure 
position. Very naturally, the final stages of the narrative are devoted not 
primarily to courtship and marriage, but to a confirmation that the promise 
of the dream vision was eventually carried out. 

Nevertheless, the figure of Fortune is central to the Quair. In the 
Middle Ages and afterwards popular and learned opinion gave to her 
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122 MACQUEEN: MEANING OF THE KINGIS QUAIR 
certain attributes,' many of which figure in the poem, and which it is 
important that the reader who wishes to make his reading as complete as 
possible should recognize. Most obvious of these is the wheel, to which 
the poet devotes a number of stanzas at the beginning and end of the poem 
(e.g. 9, 163-5). Fortune was conventionally held to have dominion over 
everything human and subject to time and change—everything beneath 


the moon is the usual phrase. To correspond to this, the poet descends 
from heaven to earth when he leaves Minerva: 


als straught as ony lyne, 
Within a beme, that fro the contree dyvine 
Sche, percyng throw the firmament, extendit, 
To ground ageyne my spirit is descendit. (151) 


On earth, the river by which he finds himself is probably a direct symbol 
ot Fortune’s dominion, time, and temporal change.? Less usual, but for 
our immediate purposes more important, is the fact that Fortune is pre- 
sented after a long catalogue of fish, fruit trees, and animals—for example, 


There sawe I dress him new out of haunt 

The fery tiger, full of felonye; 

The dromydare; the standar oliphant; 

The wyly fox the wedowis inemye; 

The clymbare gayte; the elk for alblastrye; 

The herknere bore; the holsum grey for hortis; 
The hair also, that oft gooth to the wortis. (156) 


This, while in itself conventional enough, is not, so far as I am aware, 
usual in descriptions of Fortune, but its importance is none the less great. 
As usual, it should be understood in terms of its convention. I have already 
indicated the formal similarity of this passage to the catalogues of the 
Parliament of Birds and the Book of the Duchess. For the Quair its function 
is perhaps best seen in terms of the Parliament, where the catalogues 
enumerate the inhabitants of the garden jointly controlled, apparently, by 
the goddesses Venus and Nature. The power of Venus, however, seems 
restricted to the human creation, and indeed to unhappy love: 


Semyramis, Candace, and Hercules, 

Biblis, Dido, Thisbe, and Piramus, 

Tristram, Isaude, Paris, and Achilles, 

Eleyne, Cleopatre, and Troylus, 

Silla, and ek the moder of Romulus. (288-92) 


* See H. R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature (Cambridge, Mass 
1927). 

? Cf. particularly the river which flows past the Garden of Deduit in the Romance of 
the Rose, and that which separates the dreamer from his daughter in Pearl. 
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It is not Venus but Nature who presides when the birds choose their 
mates : 

Nature, the vicaire of the almyghty Lord, 

That hot, cold, hevy, lyght, moyst, and dreye 

Hath knyt by evene noumbres of acord. (379-81) 


The area in which the goddess Nature functions, it may be added, is very 
similar to that in which Fortune holds sway—time and change, genera- 
tion and decay; her relationship to divine Providence is almost identical 
with that of Fortune as expounded by Boethius. In the Parliament, the 
gift of Nature appears to be fruitful and happy, as opposed to unsuccessful 
and miserable, love, which last is controlled by Venus. Such controlled 
and fruitful love is represented by the non-human creation, and at the 
same time by the ordered discipline of the catalogue form in which it is 
described.! 

The relevance of the passage from the Book of the Duchess is a little 
more obscure, 


Hyt ys no nede eke for to axe 

Wher there were many grene greves, 
Or thikke of trees, so ful of leves; 
And every tree stood by hymselve 

Fro other wel ten foot or twelve. 

And many an hert and many an hynde 
Was both before me and behynde. 

Of founes, sowres, bukkes, does 

Was ful the woode, and many roes, 
And many sqwirelles, that sete 

Ful high upon the trees and ete, 

And in hir maner made festes. (416-20; 427-33) 


The contrast, however, is with the ‘man in blak’: 


But forth they romed ryght wonder faste 
Doun the woode; so at the laste 

I was war of a man in blak, 

That sat and had yturned his bak 

To an ook, an huge tree. (443~7) 


The Man in Black, in turn, is a lover, whose happiness, as opposed to 
that of the other creatures in the wood, has been overthrown by Fortune. 
A symbolism very similar to that of the Parliament is employed, but 
Fortune instead of Venus is opposed to ordered Nature as the source of 


* Cf. D. S. Brewer (ed.), The Parlement of Foulys (London and Edinburgh, 1960), 
pp. 26-32, and the references there cited. 
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unhappiness in human love. In both cases, however, a contrast exists, 
and the orderly function of Nature is symbolized by catalogues of plants, 
~~ birds, and animals. 

In the latter part of the Quair no such contrast is present; this is not 
true, however, of the beginning, where the poet’s situation is contrasted 

The bird, the beste, the fisch eke in the see, 
They lyve in fredome everich in his kynd; 
And I a man, and lakkith libertee. (27) 


I am thrall, and birdis gone at large. (38) 


From this point the development is different. At the beginning of the 
Quair, the poet is young and untrained. 


Thou sely youth, of nature indegest, 

Unrypit fruyte with windis variable, 

Like to the bird that fed is on the nest 

And can noght flee; of wit wayke and unstable, 
To fortune both and to infortune hable— (14) 


Fortune thus stands in opposition to his uncontrolled inclination (compare 
the speech of Minerva already referred to). By the end of the poem he 


has come to terms, intellectually speaking, with Fortune; there is thus for 
him no longer any opposition of Fortune and Nature, and Fortune is in 
fact presented with the appurtenances of Nature—the ordered garden of 
plant and animal life and the walled enclosure (‘A round place wallit have 
I found’, 159) which contains the goddess. This I am convinced is the 
function of description and catalogue in the Quair, subsumed to which is 
the figure of the garden into which the excluded poet looked from his 
prison, and in which he first saw his lady. By the end, his own love is as 
happy and well regulated as the natural and ordered instinct found i in the 
animal creation. 

Fortune, in so far as she is inimical to man, is primarily symbolized or 
allegorized by the tower in which the poet is imprisoned. This would 
correspond to the prison which gave Boethius occasion to write De Con- 
solatione. Less obviously allegorical, but at the same time closely related 
to the Boethian tradition, is the figure of ships and the sea, which occurs 
at the opening of the Quair. In medieval and later literature man in rela- 
tionship to Fortune as the immediate governing power of the world was 
sometimes represented by a ship, often rudderless, or by a swimmer at 
the mercy of wind and wave. ‘We men’, says Boethius in Chaucer’s 
translation, ‘that ben noght a foul partie, but a fair partie of so greet a 
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werk, we ben turmented in this see of fortune’,! and he is echoed by a host 
of later writers. In the Quair the figure first occurs in stanza 16: 


so lyte I couth, 
Quhen stereles to travaile I begouth, 
Amang the wawis of this warld to drive. 


It recurs in stanzas 17 and 18, adapted in accordance with the Chaucerian 
prescription to the perils of literary work: 


With doutfull hert, amang the rokkis blake, 

My feble bote full fast to stere and rowe, 

Helples allone, the wynter nyght I wake, 

To wayte the wynd that furthward suld me throwe. 
O empti saile! quhare is the wynd suld blowe 

Me to the port, quhar gynneth all my game? 

Help, Calyope and wynd, in Marye name! 


The rokkis clepe I the prolixitee 

Off doubilness that doith my wittis pall: 
The lak of wynd is the deficultee 

In enditing of this lytill trety small: 

The bote I clepe the mater hole of all: 
My wit unto the saile that now I wynd, 
To seke connyng, though I bot lytill fynd. 


(‘The prolixitee off doubilness’, incidentally, can scarcely mean anything 
other than the extended allegorical narrative upon which the author feels 
that he is embarking. In Troilus there is nothing to correspond.) These 
stanzas prepare the reader to interpret figuratively the narrative, itself 
perhaps primarily literal, of the sea voyage which was the beginning of 
the author’s misfortunes: 


Upon the wawis weltering to and fro, 

So infortunate was us that fremyt day, 

That maugre, playnly, quhethir we wold or no, 
With strong hand, by fors, schortly to say, 

Off inymyis takin and led away 

We weren all, and broght in thair contree; 
Fortune it schupe non othir wayis to be. (24) 


The literal meaning here may be (and I think probably is) the capture 
at sea of the boy James I: the allegorical meaning is the disastrous inter- 
vention of Fortune into the life of man as he attempts to reach port across 
the waves of the world. With certain reservations, one may compare the 


‘ * Book I, Met. 5, 52-54. 
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sea adventures in Lydgate’s Pilgrimage of the Life of Man. There, it will 
be remembered, the Pilgrim does not sail, but swims the sea of the world, 
and is almost immediately cast ashore on a strange island, the upper part 
of which is a tree: ‘thys tre (at O word) | May be resemblyd to the world’ 


(19561-2). The lower part is a wheel, and the governor of the island is 
the lady Fortune: 


And there I sawe a lady stonde 
Amonge the wylde wawys trowble, 
Vp-on a whel dyuerse and dowble. (19470-2) 


The Pilgrim cannot escape under his own power, but a white dove sent 
by the personification of theological grace, Grace Dieu, appears with 
a message: 


And whyl I lay thus compleynynge, 

And knewh non helpe nor respyt, 
A-noon ther kam A dowe whyht 
Towardys me, by goddys wylle, 

And brouhte me a lytel bylle, 

And vndyde yt in my syht; 

And affter that she took hyr flyht, 

And, fro me gan passe away. (19726-33) 


The message enables the pilgrim to escape and visit two other islands, on 
the second of which he has to remain until the ship of Grace Dieu herself, 
with a white dove sitting on a cross on the mast, appears to rescue him 
finally from the sea. 

This presents the traditional solution to the human problem. ‘He that 
is Lord of Fortune be thy steere’, says Chaucer’s Man of Law in his tale 
of Constance,? who is symbolically set adrift in a ship without a rudder, 
and Constance time after time is saved only by the direct, intervention of 
divine grace. In the Quair the sea image (partially, it may be, because the 
poem is based on fact, the early career of James I) disappears early, but 
the subject is still Fortune, and here too Grace Dieu, at first in the form 
of a beautiful woman, intervenes to rescue Fortune’s victim. When he 
prays to the God of Love, he is immediately rewarded by the sight of his 
lady: 


‘I pray his blisfull grace benigne, 
To hable me unto his service digne; 
And evermore for to be one of tho 
Him trewly for to serve in wele and wo.” 


Ed. F. J. Furnivall and K. B. Locock, E.E.T.S., £.s. Lxxxim, (1899, 
1901, 1904). 
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And therwith kest I doun myn eye ageyne, 

Quhare as I sawe, walking under the tour, 

Full secretly new cummyn hir to pleyne, 

The fairest or the freschest yong floure 

That ever I sawe, me thoght, before that houre. (39-40) 


It is his love, of course, which eventually leads him to his liberation from 
Fortune. If the incident stood by itself, one might maintain that the 
apparent answer to prayer in the appearance of the lady is in fact nothing 
more than an accident of the narrative.' But it is twice paralleled, in the 
first place by the gratuitously offered dream vision of the three goddesses, 
which is so obviously central to the narrative.? Later too, when the poet 
has wakened, he again appeals to the gods. 


That of your grace I myght have more takenyng, 
Gif it sal be as in my slepe before 
Ye schewit have. (176) 


As the first intervention of Grace in the Quair corresponds to the last in 
the episode from the Pilgrimage, so the last in the Quair corresponds to 
the first in the Pilgrimage. A turtle dove, ‘quhite as calk’ (177), appears, 
carrying a branch with a confirming and comforting message inscribed on 
it. In both poems, that is to say, divine intervention takes the form of 
a white dove carrying a message, with reference probably to the dove 
which Noah sent out from the Ark: (the sea setting here is again significant), 
and which returned carrying a branch of olive, and to that which descended 
on Christ when He was baptized in Jordan.* The author of the Quair may 
well have had the Pilgrimage in mind; in both poems, certainly, the dove 
has much the same significance, that of grace, and particularly theological 
grace. 

To this extent the narratives are obviously comparable. But this is not 
the only respect in which Quair parallels Pilgrimage. 1 have already 
remarked that Fortune in the Quair is never an absolute authority: as an 
earthly power she is undoubtedly more limited than the heavenly Venus 
and Minerva who are associated with the influences of the planets and 
stars above the realm of Fortune. These in turn are subjected in the: 
hierarchy to divine Providence, which itself is the source of grace. With 
this reading the circular structure of the Quair would seem to correspond. 


* It would still be necessary to introduce such parallels as, for instance, that in Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight, 748-64. Here the appearance of the castle is a direct 
answer to Gawain’s prayer, as Gawain himself acknowledges in 773-5. The situation is 
strikingly similar to that in the Kingis Quair. 

? That the vision is the result of the poet’s appeal in stanza 52 is indicated by stanza 105. 

3 Gen. viii. 10-11. 

* Matt. iii. 16. 
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The poem opens and closes with the galaxy of the fixed stars, but with 
these in the opening stanza is associated Cynthia, the Moon, perhaps as 
the symbol of Fortune and mutability (‘y, lykned to the moone’, says 
Fortune of herself in Pilgrimage, 19549): 

Heigh in the hevynnis figure circulere 

The rody sterres twynklen as the fyre; 

And, in Aquary, Cinthia the clere 

Rynsid hir tressis like the goldin wyre.' (1) 
The penultimate stanza returns to the first line of the poem,? but only to 
put the heavenly influences in terms of which the action has developed 
into a new setting. Here there is no mention of Cynthia; instead, probably 
as a result of the intervention of Grace in the earlier parts of the poem, 
the emphasis is on divine Providence as the power behind the stars: 


And thus endith the fotall influence 

Causit from hevyn, quhare powar is commytt 

Of govirnance, by the magnificence 

Of him that hiest in the hevin sitt: 

To quham we think that all oure ure hath writt,’ 

Quho coutht it red, agone syne mony a yere, 

‘Hich in the hevynnis figure circulere.’ (196) 
As a primary power Fortune has disappeared. This would seem to agree 
with the reading proposed earlier, and in fact one might summarize the 
intellectual movement of the poem as from a simple belief in Fortune by 
way of love to the planetary deities, from them, by way of Minerva’s 
instructions, to divine Providence, from which it is possible for the poet 
to return to Fortune and see her in the new context of universal order 
with which the poem concludes. The gradual illumination is the résult 
of three acts of divine grace which thus becomes the central theme of 
the poem. 

So too in the Pilgrimage the power of Fortune is not absolute. Satan 
is lord of the sea— 
The grete Amyral off the see, 
Wych that callyd ys Sathan. (21554-5) 


Though she can guide him away from Fortune, Grace cannot immediately 
rescue the pilgrim. The message brought by the dove enables him to 


* I have adopted ‘twynklen’, the reading recommended by Craigie in “The Language 
of the Kingis Quair’, Essays and Studies, xxv (1939), 28. I have also preserved Skeat’s 
‘Cinthia’. 

2 ‘Heigh in the hevin’ also occurs in stanza 146 as part of Minerva’s discourse on fate 
and free will, the central importance of which has already been indicated. 

3 I have adopted Craigie’s emendation (op. cit., p. 37). 
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swim only to the next island, which is the property of the lady Astronomy- 
Astrology. She believes in planetary necessity, and despises Fortune as 
a mere instrument of the stars. 


And dame Fortune ek also, 

And hyr Karybdis bothe two, 
With al hyr domynacioun, 

Stant vnder subieccioun 

Off the hevene, off verray ryht, 
Al hyr power and hyr myght 

Ys youe to hyre at certeyn tymes, 
Bothe at Eve and ek at prymes, 
To executen hyr power 

Vnder the sterrys bryht and cler: 
Bothe hyr dedys infortunat, 

And ek hyr werkys ffortunat, 
Bothe to lawhen and to wepe. (20157-69) 


She corresponds in fact to the planetary deities of the Quair. But the 
Pilgrim himself opposes her arguments, and his position is vindicated by 
the direct answer to the prayer which he makes as he leaves the island. 


And thanne I gan to bydde and preye, 
That god wolde helpe me on my weye, 
ffrom alle stormys in my passage, 
And also fro the gret outrage 
Off wyndes wych that, hih and lowe, 
Sternely at me gan blowe. 

And in the same sylue whyle, 
I sawh apere a lytel yle. (20811-18) 


Grace rescues him, in other words, from Astronomy-Astrology too, and 
her intervention is the final proof of the soundness of her arguments. 
Fortune and Astronomy-Astrology are both instruments or philosophies 
of Satan, to be ranked with the occupants of the next island, Idolatry, 
Sorcery, Scylla, and Worldly Gladness. 

To a degree the arguments of Quair and Pilgrimage would thus appear 
to correspond. From the limited power of Fortune one advances to the 
apparently illimitable planetary and stellar influences, although even these 
are accepted in neither poem as final. In both poems again the source of 
enlightenment and the confirmation of the argument is Grace. But this 
is as far as the similarity will go. The author of the Quair accepts, as 
Lydgate or Deguilleville most certainly does not, the Boethian argument 
that the power of Fortune and the spheres exists, but is not absolute; that 
it forms part of divine government, and thus in itself is lawful and orderly. 
In the Quair Grace works in co-operation with Fortune and the planetary 
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deities. In the Pilgrimage she does not; she stands utterly opposed to 
them and all their like. This is evident enough in the passages already 
quoted: if the reader wishes further confirmation, he should compare the 
treatment of Nature and Venus in the Pilgrimage! with that which either 
receives in the Quair. The author of the Quair accepts, Deguilleville 
rejects, the naturalism which had been popularized by some at least 
among the Platonists of Chartres.? 

It is this acceptance of natural processes which serves to explain in the 
Quair what might otherwise appear inexplicable, the fact that a poet com- 
posing what is, in effect, a Remedium Fortunae should choose to put it 
into a form the most obvious affinities of which are with courtly love visions. 
The poet’s release from the power of Fortune begins with the sight of his 
lady in the garden; in a comparable work, the Book of the Duchess, the love 
felt by the Man in Black leads to his utter subjection to Fortune. The 
Book of the Duchess, however, has nothing to correspond to the identifica- 
tion of Fortune and Nature which concludes the Quair. In Chaucer the 
setting of the poem and Blanche herself belong to the dominion of Nature: 


For certes, Nature had swich lest 
To make that fair, that trewly she 
Was hir chef patron of beaute 
And chef ensample of al hir werk, 
And moustre. (go8-12) 


His colour indicates that the Man in Black stands in opposition to both, 
and while he can hardly be said to be identified with Fortune, Fortune 
throughout, as duplicity, is opposed to the simplicity of Blanche. In the 
Quair there is some correspondence to this; the lady is described in terms 
of Nature: 

Or ar ye verray nature the goddess, 

That have depaynted with your hevinly hand 

This gardyn full of flouris, as they stand? (43) 


but by the end of the poem Fortune too is equated with Nature, and the 
poet is reconciled to both. He has entered ‘the dance of lufe’ (185), 
a phrase the primary reference of which is to the Romance of the Rose, but 
which has overtones of the dance of the Cosmos which includes Man, 
Fortune, planetary deities, and stars. Three phrases from the poem will 
perhaps serve to summarize the development. The first is from stanza 41: 
‘sudaynly my hert become hir thrall | For ever of free wyll.’ This oxymoron 


Pilgrimage, 3344-976 (Nature); 13089-651 (Venus). 
2 Cf., for example, Gordon Leff, Medieval Thought (London, 1958), pp. 116-26. 
3 Cf. 45. 
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is the paradox of love, which it is the poet’s purpose to explicate. In stanza 
183 the paradox is repeated: 


Eke quho may in this lyfe bave more plesance, 
Than cum to largess from thraldom and peyne, 
And by the mene of luffis ordinance 

That has so mony in his goldin cheyne? 


Release from thraldom is obtained by means of a golden chain: but now 
the overtones of the figure are the same philosophical and cosmological 
ideas which led to Duke Theseus’s speech at the end of the Knight’s Tale: 


The Firste Moevere of the cause above, 
Whan he first made the faire cheyne of love— (2987-8) 


Finally in 193 the chain has become a yoke: ‘In lufis yok, that esy is and 
sure.’ The overtones here are fully Christian,' and imply not merely an 
ordered universe, but one whose government, like the poet’s own love, is 
‘ground and set in Cristin wis’ (142). The conclusion, in fact, is the uncon- 
ditional and happy acceptance by the individual of his place in an ordered 
universe that is Christian, at least in terms of the naturalistic Platonism of 
Bernard Sylvestris, Alan of Lille, and the school of Chartres. 


* Matt. xi. 30. Cf. the power of Love, as described in 39, “To bynd and lous and maken 
thrallis free’. This is based on Matt. xvi. 19 and xviii. 18. 
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PLATONIC ALLEGORY IN THE FAERIE 
QUEENE 


By Maurice Evans 


HE ‘dewe observing of decorum’ which E. K. commended in The 
Shepheards Calender is equally characteristic of The Faerie Queene. 
Each book has its own distinctive type of allegory appropriate to its central 
virtue. The imagery of Book I is overwhelmingly Christian, from the 
Christian armour in the first stanza to the jaws of the dragon which gaped 
‘like the griesly mouth of Hell’ at the end; and it is no accident that 
Temperance, the chief Aristotelian virtue, is described in terms of Odys- 
seus’ journey home. Similarly, the Book of Justice is full of images possess- 
ing a distinctively legal flavour, such as the scales of the communist giant, 
the judgement of Solomon, the Trial of Duessa; and the Book of Courtesy 
is appropriately medieval in its allusions to ‘Chyld Tristram’ and its 
constant references to Fortune: 
False Fortune did her safety betray 
Unto a strange mischaunce that menac’d her decay. 
(VI. vit. xxxiv) 

Books III and IV of The Faerie Queene are concerned with love as the 
Renaissance Christian Platonists understood it. The two books are, of 
course, interlocking; but the third book deals mainly with the ascent of 
love from the carnal to the spiritual, while the fourth shows the emanation 
downwards of divine love and the harmony which it creates in the pro- 
cess. Together the two books embody the two halves of Ficino’s Circle of 
Love. On the downward half the overflowing love of God kindles in the 
chaoses below a desire for form; on the upward half, chaos, loving form, 
strugeles upwards to reach the beauty of the creator. In their embodi- 
ment of this two-way flow of love, from the creator to the creation and 
from the creation back to the creator, Books III and IV are a microcosm 
of The Faerie Queene as a whole, which is built on the same circular frame- 
work. The twelve heavenly virtues are sent outward from Gloriana, reach- 
ing the terrestrial world in a diluted yet still heavenly form, while the per- 
fected human virtue of Arthur, kindled by a glimpse of the divine, struggles 
upwards to achieve the quest of Gloriana: 

Then pardon me, most dreaded Soveraine, 
That from your selfe I doe this vertue bring, 
And to your selfe doe it returne againe. 
(VI, Proem, vii) 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. XII, No. 46 (1961) 
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In treating different aspects of this central Platonic conception, Spenser 
inevitably drew on the symbols which were traditionally associated with 
it. The nature of this symbolism has recently been discussed by Professor 
Wind,' whose analysis of paintings and emblems inspired by Ficino’s 
Academy throws interesting light on the methods and materials of the 
Platonists. The Three Graces, for example, traditionally symbolic of 
generosity,? took on new and specifically Platonic meanings in the hands 
of Pico or Botticelli. The three figures turning towards each other in a 
circular movement, as in Botticelli’s Primavera, provided an inevitable 
symbol for the circle of love. As Emanatio, Raptio, Remeatio, they ex- 
pressed the overflowing of love from God, the awakening of love in Chaos, 
and the turning of the creation back to God again. As Pulchritudo, Amor, 
Voluptas, they could represent the same circle embodied in the Platonic 
formula for human love. The beauty of a woman arouses love and this 
in its turn leads the lover to the rapturous contemplation of the eternal 
forms which are the original source of physical beauty. This growth of 
love from the carnal to the spiritual is one of the main Platonic themes and 
found expression through other symbols than the Three Graces. The 
Graces were only the ‘handmaides of Venus’, and the goddess, according 
to Pico, embodied their whole mystery in her own person.* Venus herself 
was, for the Platonists, a composite figure whose threefold nature cor- 
responded to the different aspects of love. There were the two Venuses 
which Ficino described in his Commentary on the Symposium. ‘The higher 
Venus, Urania, was that initial self-contemplation by which God created 
the Angelic Mind and all the eternal forms; the lower Venus, Dione, was 
the generative impulse which created the universe in the image of those 
forms; she was Venus Genetrix, great Nature herself. To Ficino, human 
love follows the pattern of divine and the human soul has within itself the 
same two Venuses. The higher Venus is our desire to contemplate the 
divine beauty as it appears through the human; the lower is our desire to 
propagate the divine image through sexual love.’ Both these loves are 
noble and idealistic, but Urania is the elder, and at once the cause and 
the object of all love. Below these two is a Venus in a third and lowest 
role, what Pico called Venus Vulgaris: she is love without any idealism, 
the simple animal instinct of lust.6 Professor Wind shows how the three 
of them form the basis of Titian’s picture commonly known as Sacred 

* Pagan Mysteries of the Renaissance (London, 1958). 

* Ibid., chap. ii. 

* Tbid., pp. 40, 49. 

© Conclusionss. . . de modo intelligendi hymnoi Orphei, no. 8, quoted by Wind, p. 39. 


5 Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary on Plato's ‘Symposium’, ed. S. R. Jayne (University of 
Missouri Studies, xix. 1. Columbia, Missouri, 1944), pp. 142-3. 


* E. Panofsky, Studies in Iconology (London, 1939), p. 145. 
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134 EVANS: THE FAERIE QUEENE 
and Prophane Love, and we shall see that they play a leading part in 
Spenser’s mythology. 

Venus was inevitably the central figure i in any mythology of love, and 
other aspects of her story lent themselves to the purposes of Platonic 
symbolism. Her birth from the sea when, after the castration of Uranus, 
his seed was thrown upon the waters, was a popular symbol for the act of 
creation. The conjunction of the god of heaven with the mutable and 
fruitful sea was an obvious image for the union of form and first matter, 
and Venus carries this symbolism in Botticelli’s picture of her birth.' 
Similarly, her love for Mars and her power to subdue the turbulent god 
of war provided an apt symbol for the harmony which form imposes on 
first matter. The armed Venus, wearing the arms of the god whom she 
has despoiled, was a favourite Renaissance symbol of Concord.? 

These are some of the symbols which the Renaissance artists used in 
their treatment of love, and their methods and materials are very relevant 
to a study of Spenser. Botticelli’s Primavera, for example, has much in 
common with The Faerie Queene. The picture comprises several groups of 
figures which form a decorative and narrative composition in their own 
right but which are yet controlled by a central allegory. These figures, too, 
are placed against backgrounds which are appropriate to the levels of both 
narrative and allegory. Spenser was certainly familiar with the popular 
mythology of the Renaissance and the allegorical purposes it served. Books 
III and IV are doing in literary form what the Italians had long been doing 
in terms of another medium. 

The most explicit example of this is Spenser’s treatment of Belphoebe 
and Amoret, which is obviously based on the two Venuses. Diana is the 
embodiment of the higher Venus, and her protégée, Belphoebe, is her 
counterpart in human terms: 

Forthy she standeth on the highest stayre 
Of th’honorable stage of womanhead. . . . 
(III. v. liv) 
Spenser is praising Belphoebe for her virginity, in this passage, and identi- 
fying her with the virgin Queen; nevertheless, virginity is not the essential 
part of her mystery. There is nothing specifically virginal about her when 
she first appears in Book II, 
Her yvorie forhead, full of bountie brave, 
Like a broad table did it selfe dispred, 
For Love his loftie triumphes to engrave. 
(IL. m1. xxiv) 


* Wind, chap. viii. ? Wind, p. 85. 
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by which Spenser makes her rescue Amoret, already a married woman, 
from the clutches of lust. Belphoebe, in fact, represents the higher love 
to which virginity is only one of the possible approaches. She is that 
idealistic love which sees in human beauty the image of the divine, and, 
beginning with the body, ultimately transcends it. It is the love which 
Castiglione describes at the end of the Courtier: ‘Let us climbe up the 
staires, which at the lowermost steppe have the shadow of sensuall beautie, 
to the high mansion place where the heavenly, aimiable and right beautie 
dwelleth that lyeth hidden in the innermost secretes of God.’ Venus is 
complementary to Diana; she is Venus Dione, great Nature whose function 
is to propagate God’s image by sending out the eternal forms to join with 
first matter. Amoret is her human equivalent, the idealistic but sexual 
love which finds its outlet in propagating the divine form; but sexual love 
is subject to the temptations of carnality, and Amoret has to be educated 
in the idealism which alone can sanctify the physical relationship. For 
this reason, Britomart takes her place in Book III as the symbol of Venus 
Dione: the fact that Britomart is to be the mother of a line of rulers which 
culminates in Gloriana herself makes her the obvious symbol of chaste 
marriage which, to Spenser, is sexual love in its noblest form. Spenser 
constantly identifies her with the generative impulse of God; she is 
That peerelesse paterne of Dame Nature’s pride 
And heavenly image of perfection, 
(IV. v1. xxiv) 
and he is careful to point out that her love for Arthegall, though sexual, has 
the true platonic idealism; it begins with the image in Merlin’s mirror and 
only attaches itself to the living Arthegall because he embodies the divine 
image. In the same way, Arthur’s search for Gloriana is the pursuit of a 
vision: 
Most sacred fyre, that burnest mightily 
In living brests, ykindled first above 
Emongst th’yternall spheres and lamping sky, 
And thence pourd into men, which men call Love. 
(III. 11. i) 

The story of Amoret in Books III and IV deals with her relationship to 
Britomart and Belphoebe, and the whole sequence shows the education 
of the lowest Venus in the wisdom of the two higher ones. After being 
reared in the Garden of Adonis, Amoret is carried away from the Temple 
of Venus and married to Scudamore. This wedding, however, is clearly 
an allegorical not a literal one: since she met Scudamore, we are told, 
‘She never joyed day’ (IV. 1. ii). Scudamore is ‘Cupid’s man’ and Cupid 
is the traditional symbol of carnal desire. The wedding of Amoret and 
Scudamore symbolizes falling in love, coming to the age of sexual feeling 
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136 EVANS: THE FAERIE QUEENE 
with all its perturbations; and the agonies which Amoret suffers in the 
house of Busyrane immediately after her wedding are the pangs of un- 
gratified desire. The important point about her behaviour in the house 
of Cupid is that she virtuously resists Busyrane and is tortured by him 
for that reason. Spenser’s remedy for her suffering is marriage, and by 
making Britomart rescue Amoret, Spenser is saying that it is better to 
marry than to burn. Britomart therefore is able to quell the flames around 
the castle and force Busyrane to become an honest Christian: 


Seven moneths he so her kept in bitter smart, 
Because his sinfull lust she would not serve, 
Untill such time as noble Britomart 

Released her. . .. (IV. 1. iv) 


The coming together of Amoret and Britomart is Amoret’s wedding day, 
not her marriage to Scudamore. The tableau of Amoret and Scudamore 
embracing in the presence of Britomart, which ends the 1590 version of 
Book III, expresses Spenser’s conviction that physical love is sanctified 
by virtuous marriage. 

But even marriage has its temptations, and Spenser describes the growth 
of these in some detail. In the company of Britomart, Amoret is at first a 
nervous new bride: 


And everie looke was coy and wondrous quaint, 
And everie limbe that touched her did quake . . . 
(IV. 1. v) 


but as she enters more deeply into the relationship, her nervousness de- 
clines and she is happy to take Britomart to her bed. From here it is only 
a step into unredeemed carnality. Like Chaucer, Spenser believes that a 
man may ‘sleen himself with his owene knyf’ and that the sin of lechery 
can exist within marriage as well as outside of it. For this reason, Amoret 
is carried off by the very phallic monster Lust: 
Feebly she shriekt, but so feebly indeed 
That Britomart heard not the shrilling sound. . . . 
(IV. vi. iv) 
Britomart cannot rescue her this time since she is, in a sense, the occasion 
of Amoret’s sin. Only Belphoebe, by her transcendent idealism, can kill 
Lust, and it is significant that Spenser compares her at this juncture to 
Diana herself, the higher Venus: 
As when Latonae’s daughter, cruell kynde, 
In vengement of her mother’s great disgrace, 
With fell dispight her cruell arrowes tynde. 
(IV. vir. xxx) 
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Amoret has climbed the ladder of love from the physical to the spiritual 
and is now at last fit to be united to her Scudamore without the danger of 
sin. 

Venus Vulgaris, the lowest love of all, is not explicitly connected with 
Amoret, although Amoret does in fact sink to that level when she allows 
Lust to carry her away. The goddess is, however, introduced at the be- 
ginning of Book III, in the tapestries which decorate Malecasta’s chamber 
(III. 1. xxxiv). Here the long description of Venus wooing Adonis pictures 
her in her traditional role of strictly carnal love, and Spenser describes her 
in terms which remind the reader of Acrasia in the Bower of Blisse: 


And whilst he bath’d with her two crafty spyes 
She secretly would search each daintie lim... . 
(III. 1. xxxvi) 


It is important to realize that this description of the tapestries is not merely 
a piece of mythological decoration but is an essential part of the allegory 
of unchastity. Malecasta is linked with Venus Vulgaris; she embodies in 
general terms the carnality with which, in its different forms, Britomart 
and Belphoebe have to battle throughout Books IIT and IV. 

In content and method alike, Spenser’s treatment of love closely re- 
sembles that of Titian in his Sacred and Prophane Love to which reference 
has already been made. In the picture, Venus Dione is on the left, Venus 
Urania on the right, while in between Cupid gazes into the fountain of 
love around which are carved reliefs symbolizing the subduing of the animal 
passions.‘ Furthermore, in the background are little figures and scenes 
appropriate to each Venus. Behind Urania, for example, are the figures 
of huntsmen sacred to Diana, and in the distance a church; behind Dione 
is the more secular image of a knight and a castle, and also a pair of rabbits, 
symbols of fertility. In the same way Spenser sets his Venuses against a 
background which forms one of the great cumulative symbols of The Faerie 
Queene and grows in richness of suggestion with every new episode— 
namely, the forest. From the very beginning of the poem, the wood of 
error is contrasted with the open plain over which the gentle knight begins 
his journey, and Spenser’s huge catalogue of trees and their functions 
(I. 1. viii-ix) symbolizes the distractions of everyday life which, however 
innocent in themselves, may yet seduce the Christian from his prime pur- 
pose. As the poem proceeds the forest becomes more and more identified 
with carnal sin; Ollyphant makes his escape there from Britomart, Amyas 
and Aemylia make their tryst in a forest grove, and Lust has his cave near- 
by; it is a wood-god who spies on Diana while she bathes—by innumerable 


* Wind, chap. ix. 
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references of this kind, the forest is built up into a great symbol of sexual 
‘temptation which grows and develops with its own inevitable logic. Foresters 
are invariably lustful, and it is a forester who chases Florimell at the 
beginning of Book III and who wounds Timias in the thigh in Book IV. 
Wild beasts naturally live in the forest, and their traditional association 
with the animal passions reinforces the symbolism of the whole. Amoret 
is wandering in the forest ‘with beares and Tygers’ (IV. vu. ii) when 
Lust seizes her; Guyon has to face the bellowing of beasts as he approaches 
the Bower of Blisse, and he converts the Circean herd back to men again, 
except for Grylle who prefers to remain a swine (II. x11. lxxxvi). The wild 
boar is particularly a beast of the forest—Lust has great teeth ‘like to a 
tusked Bore’ (IV. vit. v)}—and this is linked up with Venus in her most 
carnal aspect. The boar which wounded Adonis in the thigh was a tradi- 
tional symbol of animal passion; in the celestial world of the Garden of 
Adonis it is no longer there to trouble the higher Venus but is shut up in 
its ‘rocky cave’. Wild beasts imply hunters, and Diana and Belphoebe, 
therefore, police the ‘woods and wanton wildernesse’, destroying the animal 
passions just as, in the second Book, Satyrane tames the wild beasts with 
his pagan virtue. Characters and setting are fused into a symbolic whole; 
the world of the forest provides a rich, interlocking allegory as a back- 
ground to the moral education of Amoret. 

The story of Amoret offers the most obvious example of Spenser’s use 
of Platonic mythology, but there are other, less explicit, instances of the 
same kind of symbolism in Books III and IV. In these cases, the symbol- 
ism is indicated to the reader by imagery or allusion or by the fact that the 
characters themselves clearly resemble traditional figures. Book IV deals 
mainly with Concord, and Venus, as we have seen, was an accepted symbol 
of this quality. On the purely human level, love is the source of harmony, 
and in terms of cosmology the act of generation imposes the harmony of 
form upon the jarring atoms of chaos. For this reason, Concord sits at the 
gate of the Temple of Venus Dione (IV. x. xxxi), and Book IV consists of 
a series of parallel sequences in which figures embodying the values of 
Venus impose harmony upon disorder. The book is full of battles, sym- 
bolic of chaos, on the one hand, and marriages, symbolic of generative love, 
on the other; it begins with discord, ‘fight and warlike deeds’, and ends 
with the marriage of the rivers. On account of their symbolic function, the 
battles in Book IV are described in much bloodier detail than in any other 
book of The Faerie Queene, and the most striking example of this is the 
episode of Cambell and Triamond in the third canto. In this, Cambina, 
pacifying the combatants, is a figure of very complex symbolism. Her 
power is greater than that of mere reason; she appeals to reason first of all 
(IV. 11. xlviii), and when that fails to stop the fight, ‘she smote them lightly 
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with her powerful wand’ which, Spenser tells us, resembles Mercury’s 
caduceus (IV. 11. xlii). To the Platonist, Mercury was the leader of the 
graces, god of the highest intellect, and master of the sacred hermetic 
knowledge; in Botticelli’s Primavera his rod points the way upwards to 
the heavens from whence the vision of God comes down to the creation.' 
In carrying the caduceus, Cambina stands in the same relation to reason 
as does the Guardian angel to the Palmer, when reason has shown itself so 
inadequate to subdue Pyrochles and Cymochles (II. vit). The Palmer 
directing his ‘feeble feet’ towards Guyon finds sitting by him a beautiful 
and divine youth whom Spenser compares to Cupid, 


When having laid his cruell bow away 
And mortal arrowes, wherewith he doth fill 
The world with murdrous spoiles and bloody pray, 
With his faire mother he him dights to play, 
And with his goodly sisters, Graces three. 
(IL. vint. vi) 


The Platonist postulated a higher Cupid comparable to each higher Venus 
and the Guardian angel and Cambina alike represent the highest power of 
the human intellect to transcend reason and to gaze on the divine forms 
in their nakedness, untroubled by the perturbations of the physical pas- 


sions.? For this reason, Cambina’s chariot is drawn by tamed lions (IV. 
III. xxxix). She is, in fact, a type and symbol of Venus Urania before 
whose knowledge, like that of Belphoebe, all unruly passion dies. But 
knowledge of God leads to love; Venus Dione follows inevitably after her 
elder sister. Cambell and Triamond no sooner drink of Cambina’s cup 
than they fall from blows to kisses: ‘Instead of strokes, each other kissed 
glad’ (IV. 11. xlix). Inevitably, Cambina herself follows the same cycle, 
and the episode ends in her marriage to Cambell; she has linked herself 
with Venus Dione. Cambina, in fact, embodies in herself the whole circle 
of love, beginning in the contemplation of eternal forms and ending in 
their propagation. She is the completest single symbol of the relationship 
between love and concord, and for this reason her story has such a dominat- 
ing position at the beginning of the book. 

Britomart is treated at greater length than Cambina as a symbol of Con- 
cord in Book IV, but her symbolism is of a more limited kind. She is, as 
we have already seen, a type of the lower Venus, Dione, and she is armed 
with the weapons of Mars. That Spenser was aware of the popular sym- 
bolism of love and concord associated with the conquest of Mars by Venus 
is shown, I think, in his opening verses to The Faerie Queene where, as well 


* Wind, chap. vii. * Panofsky, p. 142. 
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as the Muses and Cupid, he invokes the aid of Venus and the newly paci- 
fied Mars: 

Come, both; and with you bring triumphant Mart, 

In loves and gentle jollities arraid, 

After his murdrous spoyles and bloudie rage allayd. 


In Book IV, Britomart conforms very closely to the popular Renaissance 
image of the Venus Armata who has robbed the war god of his arms. In 
the three days’ tourney, she conquers the other knights and is significantly 
judged victor of the ‘Martian field’ (IV. v. vi) and it is by her beauty that 
she disarms Arthegall and makes him her slave. Wherever she goes she 
brings concord, and the process is associated with the imposition of order 
upon chaos. For example, the knights of Lust are always at war with each 
other, for ever changing sides in a perpetual conflict: 

Then gan they change their sides, and new parts take; 

For Paridell did take to Druons side, 

For old despight which now forth newly brake 

Gainst Blandamour, whom alwaies he envide ; 

And Blandamour to Claribell relide: 

So all afresh gan former fight renew ... . (IV. 1x. xxvi) 


They remind us of the perpetual battle of the four elements which Spenser 
described in his Hymne in honour of Love, before Love ranged them in 
order: 

Ayre hated earth, and water hated fyre 

Till love relented their rebellious yre. 


Spenser compares the battling knights to the forces of chaos, in the same 
passage: 
And all the world confound with wide uprore, 
As if instead thereof they Chaos would restore 
(IV. x. xx, xxiii) 
and Milton possibly had Spenser’s description in mind when he wrote his 
famous passage about Chaos: 
For hot, moist, cold and dry, stout champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms... . (P.L., 11. 898) 
It is Britomart with the help of Arthur who composes the quarrel, a Venus 
Genetrix who persuades Mars to peace and Concord and in doing so 
symbolizes the nature of love and creation. 
Another Renaissance myth woven into the background of Book IV is 
that of Venus rising from the sea after the castration of Uranus. As we 
have seen, it was a common symbol of the union of form and first matter 
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from which all creation sprang. The importance of the sea as a back- 
ground to Book IV has often been noticed.' As the forest was Spenser’s 
chief symbol of temptation, so the sea was his symbol of chaos in all its 
mutability and potential creativeness. For Spenser, indeed, the two 
qualities were inseparable, since he followed Ficino in seeing mutability 
as the destruction which makes way for new creation. In Book V, Canto 
Iv, the sea is perpetually wearing away the land, only to deposit it in some 
other place. In Book II, it is the source of life in unimaginable variety: 


For all that here on earth we dreadfull hold 

Be but as bugs to frighten babes withall, 

Compared to the creatures in the seas entrall. 
(IL. x11. xxv) 


It is the home of Proteus, the infinitely mutable, yet Proteus’ hall is the 
scene of the wedding feast of the rivers which Spenser describes as a 
positive fountain of creativeness. The whole episode is a pageant of 
generation: ‘. .. that great equipage | Which from great Neptune do derive 
their parentage’ (IV. x1. xvii). The dominant image of the sequence is 
that of family and parentage—the three sons of the giant Blomus, the fifty 
daughters of Nereus— 


O, what an endlesse worke have I in hand 


To count the seas abundant progeny . . . 
So fertile be the flouds in generation .... 
(IV. x11. i) 


Spenser links this creativeness of the mutable sea explicitly with the birth 
of Venus from the foam: 


Therefore the antique wizards well invented 

That Venus of the fomy sea was bred, 

For that the seas by her are most augmented. 
(IV. x11. ii) 


At the centre of this pageant of fertility are two characters, Marinell and 
Florimell, who take their symbolism from this background and, at the same 
time, help to define the symbolism more clearly by their own actions. 
These two, like most of Spenser’s characters, exist on several different 
levels. Basically, they are Spenser’s symbols of the two sexes. Marinell, 
in his desire to be free and his love of his worldly wealth, is the quint- 
essential bachelor; he is Troilus mocking at lovers before Cupid strikes 
him down, or Berowne forswearing womankind with the temerity of ig- 
norance. Florimell is a complementary figure; her modest shrinking and 


' See Kathleen Williams, ‘Eterne in Mutabilitie’, 2.L.H., xix (1952), 115-30. 
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142 EVANS: THE FAERIE QUEENE 
flight from good and bad alike, which is yet combined with an unshakable 
purpose in pursuing her lover, make her the essential female. Together, 
she and Marinell make up a John Tanner—Ann Whitfield combination, for 
Spenser, like Shaw, sees woman as the pursuer; one has only to think of 
Britomart to see this. On the purely human level, then, they represent the 
human pair from whose marriage generation will come. On another level, 
however, they have a related but more philosophical meaning. Marinell, 
as his name implies, is of the sea, and his parentage and story involve him 
in the symbolism of chaos which is associated with it. Florimell, on the 
other hand, besides being a beautiful woman, is identified by Spenser with 
the eternal form which is the principle of all beauty. That is why everyone 
follows her; she moves the virtuous to virtuous love and the vicious to lust, 
and even kindles desire in old age. When Arthur wishes that ‘his Faery 
Queene were such as she’ (III. rv. liv) he is not being unfaithful. Every 
Platonist would agree that “T’adore thing so divine as beauty were but 
right’ (III. vir. xl). On both the human and the philosophical levels of 
symbolism, therefore, Marinell and Florimell are central figures in Spen- 
ser’s treatment of love, and for this reason he begins Book III and ends 
Book IV with them, weaving them into the complicated pattern of the two 
books so that at one point or another they are involved with all the main 
characters. Together they constitute a great image of the union of form 
and first matter, and the final emergence of Florimell from her prison under 
the sea must have brought the birth of Venus to the mind of the Elizabethan 
reader. The name Florimell is significant, in its link with Flora, the god- 
dess of spring and rebirth. In Botticelli’s Birth of Venus, Venus coming 
to the shore is about to be covered by the cloak of Flora who is the mani- 
festation of the power of Venus in the world. It should be noted that 
Florimell’s girdle, for which everyone fights at the tourney, is described 
by Spenser as that of Venus, “What time she used to live in wively sort’ 
(IV. v. iii). In other words, it is the girdle of Venus Dione, and Amoret 
naturally merits it when in the company of Britomart. 

In conclusion, a word must be said about the Three Graces, perhaps 
the most comprehensive and fruitful of all the Platonic symbols. Books 
III and IV of The Faerie Queene are wholly concerned with themes which 
in the Renaissance were inescapably associated with the Three Graces, and 
yet Spenser makes no express reference to them in these books. This does 
not mean, however, that the Graces are not there. The characters con- 
tinually fall into patterns which suggest the popular image of the three. 
Amoret, Britomart, and Belphoebe, for example, form a trio which follows 
the pattern of Pulchritudo, Amor, and Voluptas: ‘Love begins in beauty 
and ends in pleasure.’' By ‘pleasure’, Ficino means the rapturous recog- 
? Ficino, Commentary on ‘Symposium’, ed. cit., p. 134. 
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nition of eternal beauty. Amoret, beginning with the physical attractions 
of Britomart, rises to the ecstatic vision which Belphoebe has to offer—a 
vision which is ultimately the cause and the sanctification of the physical 
love for which Britomart is the symbol. Many other similar triads of mean- 
ing were commonly associated with the Graces, and Professor Wind quotes 
one in particular which is relevant (p. 72). In this, the trio are Castitas, 
Pulchritudo, Amor: ‘Beauty is love combined with chastity.’ The scene 
in which Amoret, protected by Britomart, puts on the girdle of Florimell 

reproduces exactly this interpretation of the Graces. Spenser does not, 
however, make any really explicit or systematic use of the Three Graces 
in his two books on love. He is treating love mainly in Platonic terms, 
and therefore his allegorical figures inevitably reproduced the symbolism 
of the triad which had proved itself to be so complete and exhaustive a 
symbol for all aspects of Platonic love. His groups must have reminded 
the Elizabethan reader of the Graces and formed a further pattern of 
visual symbolism running throughout the two books. 

To sum up, Books III and IV of The Faerie Queene resolve themselves 
into a sequence of allegories, each expressing some aspect of the Platonic 
circle of love and each using a recognized mythological symbol as its means 
of expression. The pictorial element in Spenser’s poetry has always been 
recognized, but it has not always been the right kind of picture. Spenser’s 
pictures resemble those of the Renaissance painters who belonged to the 
same tradition of Platonism as himself. Behind their colour and lyricism 
is a hard core of ideas expressed in allegorical form. We can also see how 
Spenser’s Platonism deepened in the years between the writing of the first 
three and the second three books. In the version of 1590, Book III ends 
with the union of Amoret and Scudamore after her rescue by Britomart. 
The image by means of which Spenser describes the lovers is a Platonic 
one used by Ficino in his Symposium—the image of the ‘faire Hermaphro- 
dite’; nevertheless the conception of marriage which, for Spenser, justifies 
physical love is not, in fact, specifically Platonic. It is equally the tradi- 
tional conception of Christian marriage as opposed to the charms and the 
pains of Courtly Love. The alteration of the original ending, however, 
and the addition of the Belphoebe episode in Book IV, changes the original 
pattern and superimposes a new and systematic Platonism. This accounts 
for the clumsy way in which the story of Amoret is chopped about between 
the two books, but Spenser shows very remarkable skill in modifying his 
original intention with so little alteration of what was already written. 
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THE DATE OF COMPOSITION OF CHAPMAN’S 
CAESAR AND POMPEY 


By J. E. INGLEDEW 


S one of the most recent of Chapman’s commentators puts it, ‘the 
date of Caesar and Pompey has considerable critical interest’. Some 
of the reasons for this I hope to show later. Parrott,? writing in 1910, 
declares : 


I doubt whether it is possible to settle, even approximately, the date of compo- 
sition. My own opinion, based upon somewhat intangible evidence of style and 
rhythm, is that the play was composed about the time of, probably a little later 
than, the Revenge of Bussy, i.e. in 1612-13. 


Parrott’s conjecture has been accepted with varying degrees of conviction 
by most subsequent critics. E. K. Chambers’ thinks it ‘will do as well as 
another’, Nancy von Pogrell* and J. W. Wielers accept Parrott’s date, and 
L. C. Martin® thinks it was ‘perhaps written about 1612’. The aim of this 
article is to establish a certain date between 1599 and 1607, and a probable 
date as early as 1605. 

Caesar and Pompey was licensed by Sir Henry Herbert, entered in the 
Stationers’ Register on 18 May 1631, and printed the same year.? Chap- 
man, in his dedicatory epistle to the Earl of Middlesex, explains in his 
tortuous prose that it was written much earlier: ‘it is not such as hereafter 
I vow to your honour, being written so long since, and had not the timely 
ripeness of that age that, I thank God, I yet find no fault withal for any old 
defects.’ Chapman, it seems, resurrected this old play which had lain 
hidden for years, and went over it with an eye to publication. His reference 
to ‘that age’ ‘so long since’ suggests the passage of many years, during which 
dramatic practice and public taste have changed considerably. This is 

* E. Rees, The Tragedies of George Chapman. Renaissance Ethics in Action (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954), Pp. 131. 

2 The Tragedies of George Chapman, ed. T. M. Parrott (London, 1910), p. 655. All 


quotations from Chapman’s plays here are from Parrott’s edition. 

3 The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford, 1923), iii. 259. 

+ Die philosophisch-poetische Entwicklung George Chapmans (Hamburg, 1939). 

5 George Chapman—the Effect of Stoicism upon his Tragedies (New York, 1949). 

® *Lucan—Marlowe—? Chapman’, R.E.S., xxiv (1948), 319. 

7 A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London, 1554-1640, ed. 
E. Arber (London, 1877), iv. 219. 

® Tragedies, p. 341. 1 have altered Parrott’s reading ‘such defects’ to ‘old defects’. 
Only two copies of the 1631 — eee ‘such’; twenty-four have the 
corrected ‘old’. 


R.E.S. New Series, Vol. XII, No. 46 (1961) 
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supported by his promise a few lines later to dedicate to Middlesex a work 
‘of more novelty and fashion’ which will be more to his Lordship’s liking. 
It would account for the apologetic note, unusual in Chapman, for a work 
that might well have been regarded as old fashioned in style and subject by 
1631. 

There is evidence which enables us to fix the earliest possible date of 
composition. At III. ii. 59, Crassinius tells Caesar, among other favour- 
able omens for his coming battle at Pharsalus, of a palm tree which sprang 
up overnight ‘in Tralleis | Within a Temple, built to victory’. Plutarch’s 
Caesar, Chapman’s source-book here, reads ‘quod Trallibus accidit’.' The 
nominative form of this obscure town is “Tralles’. Where does the intrusive 
‘i’ in Chapman’s “Tralleis’ come from? The answer is, from the Greek 
text of the edition of Plutarch he was using. 

There were only two Greco-Latin editions of Plutarch’s works at this 
time, Henri Estienne’s edition of 1572, and that of Andre Wechel in 1599. 
There is no evidence that Chapman ever used the first of these, which 
consists of thirteen volumes with the Greek and Latin texts printed in 
separate volumes. To discover the nominative of “Trallibus’ Chapman 
would have had to leave the Latin volume he was using and search through 
the Greek one for the word, a trouble hardly worth going to. Amyot and 
North, in their translations, had guessed it to be “Tralles’. It seems certain 
that Chapman was using the 1599 edition in which the Greek and Latin 
texts are printed side by side in parallel columns. Chapman had simply 
to glance over to the Greek column to find his spelling, “Tralleis’. 

The translator of the Moralia in the 1599 edition was Xylander, and in 
all his nine borrowings from the Moralia in Caesar and Pompey Chapman 
shows a verbal dependence on Xylander’s Latin. Estienne uses different 
translators for three of the essays used by Chapman in the play, De Fortuna 
Romanorum, De Superstitione, and De Curiositate, but in all cases it is 
Xylander’s Latin, not that of Estienne’s translators, that Chapman draws 
on.? If this evidence is accepted the earliest possible date of composition 
is 1599. 

The latest possible date can also be determined. The Soothsayer’s speech 


* Works, ed. H. Cruserius and G. Xylander (Frankfurt, 1599), ii. 730B. 

* F. L. Schoell, in his Etudes sur I’ Humanisme continental en Angleterre a la fin de la 
Renaissance (Paris, 1936), dismisses the idea that Chapman was using Estienne’s edition 
of 1572. Estienne, he points out, used Xylander’s translation for 36 of the 80 essays of the 
Moralia; for the rest he used various translators. Although Chapman has many borrow- 
ings from those essays not translated by Xylander in Estienne’s edition, in all cases he 
shows a verbal dependence on Xylander’s Latin, never on that of Estienne’s other trans- 
lators. Schoell goes too far, however, in concluding that Chapman must have used an 
edition in Latin only. He ignores the evidence cited by A. S. Ferguson, “The Plays of 
George Chapman’, M.L.R., xiii (1918), 1-24, that Chapman was working from a parallel 
text. 
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in Caesar and Pompey (111. ii. 3-26) contains five lines which have a parallel 
in his poem Euthymiae Raptus: or the Teares of Peace. An examination of 
these two passages shows that the version in the play is the earlier, and 
also gives an interesting insight into the way Chapman went to work in his 
borrowings. Building up the scene from Plutarch’s Caesar, he learned that 
before Pharsalus Caesar consulted a soothsayer and offered sacrifice. 
Plutarch gives little detail, and Chapman then turned to Seneca’s Oedipus 
for its elaborate description of animal sacrifice. A passage from the scene 
between Tiresias and his daughter Manto provided the basis of the Sooth- 
sayer’s speech, given here in full: 


Imperial Caesar, at your sacred charge 
I drew a milk-white ox into the temple, 
And turning there his face into the east 5 
(Fearfully shaking at the shining light) 
Down fell his horned forehead to his hoof. 
When I began to greet him with the stroke 
That should prepare him for the holy rites, 
With hideous roars he laid out such a throat 10 
As made the secret lurkings of the god 
To answer, echo-like, in threat’ning sounds: 
I stroke again at him, and then he slept, 
- His life-blood boiling out at every wound 
In streams as clear as any liquid ruby. 15 
And there began to alter my presage 
The other ill signs showing th’other fortune 
Ot your last skirmish, which, far opposite now, 
Proves ill beginnings good events foreshow. 
For now, the beast cut up and laid on th’altar, 20 
His limbs were all lick’d up with instant flames, 
Not like the elemental fire that burns 
In household uses, lamely struggling up, 
This way and that way winding as it rises, 
But, right and upright, reach’d his proper sphere 25 
Where burns the fire eternal and sincere. 


In the Oedipus, Tiresias instructs Manto in the preparation of the 
sacrifice—‘Appellite aris candidum tergo bovem’!—the source of Chap- 
man’s ‘milk-white ox’. Manto describes the beast’s behaviour: 

Altum taurus attollens caput 
primos ad ortus positus expavit diem 
trepidusque vultum solis et radios fugit. 
‘Ad ortus positus’ gives Chapman his ‘turning there his face into the east’, 
* Seneca, Tragedies, ed. F. J. Miller (London, 1917), i. 452-6. 
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and ‘trepidusque vultum solis et radios fugit’ his ‘(Fearfully shaking at the 
shining light)’. Tiresias asks if the animals were dispatched with one blow. 
Manto replies: 


Iuvenca ferro semet imposito induit 

et vulnere uno cecidit, at taurus duos 
perpessus ictus huc et huc dubius ruit 
animaque fessus vix reluctantem exprimit. 


Similarly two blows are needed to kill Chapman’s ox. Manto continues: 
‘Huius per ipsam qua patet pectus viam | affusus amnis. . .’. Chapman 
takes over this detail in ll. 14-15 above. Tiresias asks: 


Utrumque clarus ignis et nitidus stetit 
rectusque purum verticem caelo tulit 

et summam in auras fusus explicuit comam? 
an latera circa serpit incertus viae 

et fluctuante turbidus fumo labat? 


Chapman’s last five lines are closely based on this passage. Seneca’s 
‘rectusque purum verticem caelo tulit’ becomes ‘But right and upright 
reach’d his proper sphere’. The fire ‘lamely struggling up’ clearly derives 
from ‘fluctuante turbidus fumo labat’. Chapman’s “This way and that 
way winding as it rises’ follows Seneca’s ‘an latera circa serpit incertus viae’ 


and ‘huc et huc dubius ruit’. The whole speech, with the exceptions of 1. 3 
and Il. 16-19 which tie the Senecan material down to the Pharsalus context, 
is based on Seneca. The last five lines are paralleled in Euthymiae Raptus: 
or the Teares of Peace, as follows: 


But; as the Earths grosse and elementall fire; 
Cannot maintaine it selfe; but doth require 
Fresh matter still, to giue it heate, and light; 
And, when it is enflam’d; mounts not vpright; 
But struggles in his lame impure ascent; 

Now this waie works, and then is that waie bent, 
Not able, straight, t’aspire to his true Sphere 
Where burns the fire, eternall, and sincere.' 


The fact that the whole of the Soothsayer’s speech was taken from Seneca 
to meet Chapman’s needs in the play, and that the passage in the poem is 
a part of this whole, would seem to put it beyond dispute that the play 
preceded the poem. The Teares of Peace was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register on 4 May 1609 and printed the same year.? Thus the spring of 

* The Poems of George Chapman, ed. Phyllis B. Bartlett (Menashe, Wis., 1941), Pp. 192; 


I. 872-9. All quotations from the poems are from this 
Arber, iii. 182d. 
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1609, when the Truce of Antwerp which Chapman was celebrating was 
concluded, marks the latest date of composition of Caesar and Pompey. 

It is possible to narrow the limits down further. F. G. Fleay' identified 
Chapman with Bellamont, a character in Dekker and Webster’s Northward 
Ho. This play, printed in 1607, was a reply to Eastward Ho by Chapman, 
Jonson, and Marston, itself a parody of Westward Ho, also by Dekker and 
Webster. Fleay makes the following points: 


(1) Beilamont is represented as an old poet and playwright. Chapman was forty- 
eight in 1607. 


(z) When Bellamont knocks at Doll’s door (11. i. 11), she says to Philip, Bella- 
mont’s son, ‘See who knocks: thou shalt see mee make a foole of a Poet, that 
hath made fiue hundred fooles’.* Fleay holds that this refers to the last 
line of Chapman’s Epilogue to his comedy All Fools, addressed to the 
audience: 


We can but bring you meat, and set you stools, 
And to our best cheer say, you allare({ §_) welcome.’ 


The word ‘welcome’ is of course a polite substitute for ‘fools’. 
(3) Bellamont ‘writes of Caesar and Pompey as Chapman did in his play of 
that name’. Bellamont soliloquizes: 
Why should not I bee an excellent statesman? I can in the wryting of a tragedy, 
make Caesar speake better then euer his ambition could: when I write of Pompey 
I haue Pompeies soule within me, and when I personate a worthy Poet, I am 
then truly my selfe, a poore vnpreferd scholler (1v. i. 6-10). 


(4) Bellamont declares that he will have a tragedy he is writing performed at the 
French court, ‘at the marriages of the Duke of Orleans, and Chatilion the 
admiral of France’ (rv. i. 48). This, says Fleay, looks like an allusion to 
Chapman’s tragedy, Chabot. 


(5) Bellamont says he ‘will stand behind the Duke of Biron, or some other cheefe 
minion or so’ (Iv. i. 54). Fleay takes this to allude to Byron’s Tragedy. 
(6) Bellamont quotes four lines from his tragedy of Astianax: 
Now the wilde people greedy of their griefes, 
Longing to see, that which their thoughts abhord, 
Preuented day, and rod on their owne roofes, 
Making all Neighboring houses tilde with men. (rv. i. 74) 
Fleay finds these lines very like Chapman in style, and thinks that they 
might have been some of the lines expurgated from Byron’s Tragedy. 
A Biographical Chronicle of the English (London, 1891), ii. 270. 
a The Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker, ed. F. Bowers (Cambridge, 1955), ii. All 
from Northward Ho are from this edition. 


3 The Comedies of George Chapman, ed. T. peice mia 162. Parrott 
notes, p. 730, that the parenthesis in the last line appears in most copies of the 1605 Quarto. 
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(7) Bellamont says he will have one of the king’s minions draw His Majesty's 
attention to himself. ‘a very worthie man, to bee one of your priuy Chamber, 
or Poet Lawreat’ (rv. i. 59). This means worthy to succeed Daniel, now in 
disgrace, says Fleay. 

E. E. Stoll' accepts the identification of Bellamont with Chapman, but 
not all Fleay’s reasons for it. He agrees with (1) and points out that Chap- 
man was older than Shakespeare, Jonson, Dekker, and Marston. He 
endorses (2) and quotes from Dekker’s Satiromastix to show that ‘the round 
number five hundred was a common expression for audience at a play’. 
He confirms (3) but correctly comments that in (4) the mention of Chatilion 
does not refer to Chabot, which was a much later play, but to Coligny in 
The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois, who appears under his family name of 
Chatillon as a ghost (v. v. 119). Stoll accepts (5) but thinks that the lines 
quoted in (6) are simply a parody of Chapman’s characteristic use of oxy- 
moron. With regard to (7) he observes that Chapman deserved the title 
of English poet laureate of France, since eight of his plays (he includes a 
lost play, Fatal Love) are set in France. 

Stoll adds other reasons of his own to support the identification. Bella- 
mont is associated with one of the companies of players. He has classical 
tastes and acquirements, is respectable and dignified, and has a leaning 
towards high-flown diction. When Captain Jenkins talks of ‘Duke Pepper- 
noone’ (IV. i. 61) he is clearly alluding to the Duke of Epernon who appears 
in three? of Chapman’s plays. 

Other evidence which might be added in support of Fleay is that Bella- 
mont, like Chapman, is familiar with Latin comedy (I. i. 40), and has a 
knowledge of French (tv. i. 56) and Italian (Iv. iii. 121, 157). He describes 
himself as ‘a learned old English Gentleman’ (Iv. i. 58) and ‘a poore 
vnpreferd scholler’ (Iv. i. 10). As is well known, Chapman made no secret 
of his poverty and sense of neglect, and was given to parading his learning. 
Fun is poked at Bellamont’s claim to be inspired by the furor poeticus (Iv. 
i. 25), a conviction publicized by Chapman in regard to his translations of 
Homer.’ Act tv begins with the entry of Bellamont, ‘In his Night-cap, 
with leaues in his hand’, no doubt a hit at Chapman’s well-known advocacy 
of nocturnal versifying. Philip Bellamont says to his father, ‘you were wont 
to say venery is like usery that it may be allowed tho it be not lawfull’ 
(111. i. 87). This, as Parrott noted,*+ seems to have its source in Chapman’s 
The Widow's Tears (11. iv. 28-29), where Sthenia reports the views of her 

* John Webster (Boston, 1905), pp. 65~70. 

? Not four, as Stoll says. 

3 See Chapman’s dedicatory epistles to The Shadow of Night, Poems, ed. cit., p. 19, 
ll. 16-20, and to Odysseys, Poems, p. 408, ll. 68-89, and note, p. 486. The theory is outlined 


in his prefatory remarks to his Masque of the Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn, Comedies, 
P. 444- * Comedies, p. 809. 
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mistress Eudora on the second marriages of widows as ‘but a kind of lawful 
adultery, like usury permitted by the law, not approved’. Play is made 
upon the term ‘gentleman-usher’ (11. i. 8, 269; 1. ii. 112; V. i. 260), the 
title of one of Chapman’s comedies. There may be a second allusion to All 
Fools when Bellamont asks his companions, ‘Gentlemen shall I shoote a 
fooles bolt out among you all?’ (rv. iii. 11). Doll says (11. i. 270) she will 
send to Bellamont about a sonnet, an epitaph, or a device about a masque, 
all literary forms which Chapman engaged in. Bellamont tells Mayberry, 
‘I wud giue two peeces of Plate, to haue you stand by me, when I were to 
write a iealous mans part’ (I. iii. 35). Chapman had created such a part 
in Count Vaumont in Monsieur D’ Olive. Finally, when we recall Chapman’s 
description of himself in his dedication to The Shadow of Night ‘hasting 
out of towne’, home to the ‘fayre greenes’ ‘on the hill | Next Hitchins left 
hand’ we see the significance of the name ‘Bellamont’. It was on this hill, 
he tells us in The Teares of Peace, that the spirit of Homer visited him.’ 

The weight of this evidence seems to me conclusive.?, What immediately 
concerns us here is that Chapman was known to have written a tragedy 
about Caesar and Pompey. Dekker and Webster, moreover, appear to be 
familiar with the play. Bellamont says he has portrayed Caesar’s ambition, 
and Chapman certainly did this in his play. Bellamont has Pompey’s soul 
within him when he writes of Pompey, and this is significant since 
Chapman, against all the historical evidence, makes Pompey a convert to 
Stoicism, thus identifying him with his own philosophic predilections. 
I conclude that Caesar and Pompey was written before the appearance of 
Northward Ho in 1607. Unless the passage referring to it was inserted in 
Northward Ho between the first performance of the play and its publication, 
Caesar and Pompey was written by 1605 when Northward Ho was first 
staged. 


* Poems, p. 174, ll. 76-77. 

? Bellamont is married, with a grown-up son Philip, at whose christening a nobleman 
was present. Philip, born in London, has aunts there and an uncle in Pudding Lane. 
Bellamont has purchased a coat of arms, and is represented as wealthy, with enough plate 
to set up a goldsmith’s shop and able to settle his son’s debts of £80. We do not know 
how much of this is true of Chapman. He had a brother and three sisters, but there is no 
evidence that he was married. There is no record of the registration of arms or pedigree 
for Chapman in the College of Arms. Bellamont’s wealth would seem to be a rather heart- 
less dig at Chapman’s perennial poverty, so loudly lamented by him; it conflicts with his 
own statement that he is ‘a poore vnpreferd scholler’. Stoll (p. 64) writes, “The emphasis, 
however, is on grey hairs and respectability, not age’, and Rees (p. 212) agrees. This is 
mistaken. The adjective ‘grey’ is not applied to Bellamont. He is called ‘old’ fourteen 
times, his beard or hair is alluded to four times as ‘white’, twice as ‘hoary’, and once as 
‘snow’. He is told to comb his beard with black lead. This insistence on age applied to a 
man of forty-eight is perhaps strange, but we find Chapman talking of his ‘poore ould life’ 
only five years later in a letter to the Privy Council after the death of the Prince of Wales. 
In his portrait prefixed to the 1616 edition of his Homer, Chapman looks, at 57, decidedly 
old. 
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The latest attempt to date the play is that of Rees, who declares that there 
exists ‘a good deal of persuasive evidence for a date upwards of a decade 
earlier than 1612-13’ (pp. 127 f.). His evidence consists of Fleay’s theory, 
discussed above, and his own conjecture that Samuel Daniel in his Defence 
of Rime (c. 1603) ‘seems to refer to Chapman as ‘‘my Homer-Lucan’’ whom 
he praises for his run-on verses’. If so, he argues, then the Lucan half of the 
epithet refers to Caesar and Pompey, and this would push the date back to 
1603 or earlier. There are two major objections to this. First, Rees is 
mistaken in supposing that Daniel in praising ‘Homer-Lucan’ is praising 
his blank verse and has tragedy in mind: he is commending ‘Homer- 
Lucan’s’ rhymed verse which avoids monotony through enjambment: 


Besides, me thinkes, sometimes to beguile the eare with a running out, and 
passing ouer the Ryme, as no bound to stay vs in the line where the violence of 
the matter will breake thorow, is rather gracefull then otherwise. Wherein I 
finde my Homer-Lucan as if he glorified to seeme to haue no bounds, albeit hee 
were confined within his measures, to be in my conceipt most happy. For so 
thereby those who care not for Verse or Ryme may passe it ouer with taking 
notice thereof, and please themselues with a well measured Prose." 


He is therefore not referring to tragedy. Secondly Rees brings no evidence 
to support his conjecture, except to say that the play, like the Pharsalia, 
deals with the wars of Caesar and Pompey. Chapman certainly had Lucan 
in front of him when writing certain scenes of the play, but only 28 lines 
out of a total of 2,085 can be attributed to him as a source. The play had 
not been printed, or, if we are to believe Chapman, acted. We should 
have to assume that Daniel had read the play in manuscript, and given 
the degree of intimacy with Chapman which this would imply, and his 
own thorough knowledge of Lucan, it is highly improbable that he would 
bestow the title ‘Lucan’ on one who in spirit and in his use of source 
material was so evidently a ‘Plutarch’. Over 500 lines of the play are lifted 
directly out of Plutarch’s Caesar, Pompey, and Cato Minor, and many 
more are freely expanded by Chapman from hints found in Plutarch. A 
further 88 lines are copied almost verbatim from various essays in the 
Moralia. The rest of the play consists largely of Chapman’s own inventions 
and departures from history, which are striking enough to be apparent at 
once to anyone with a smattering of the classics. Daniel would never have 
called Chapman a ‘Lucan’ on the evidence of this play. 

One exception to what has been said about the dating of the play must 
be mentioned. This is Act 1. i, the Fronto scene, which sounds a false 
note in the play. It is the only comic scene in a profoundly serious play, 
an interlude of contemporary satire between the ruffian Fronto and the 

* Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith (London, 1904), p. 382. 
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serpent-devil Ophionius. They discuss social affairs of the kind we might 
expect to interest a rogue and a devil, and Ophionius disappears promising 
to raise Fronto to high office, but neither character appears again to inter- 
rupt the Roman dignity of the action. 

This scene has received no detailed attention. Fleay assigned it to a date 
before November 1594.' Parrott is not sure. He feels that it is comic relief 
of the type found in early Elizabethan drama, and raises the suggestion 
that it may not be Chapman’s work: 


Yet the diction of the scene is on the whole strongly reminiscent of Chapman, 
in the prose as well as in the verse portions. The opening specch is certainly his; 
the name, Ophioneus, and the allusion to the old Stoic Pherecides, point to Chap- 
man; and the comment on the diversity of religions, Il. 38-41, must be his. Cf. 
Revenge of Bussy, V,i, 17-23. ... On the whole I am inclined to think that this 
scene represents Chapman’s hasty rewriting—much of the prose sounds like 
blank verse in the rough—of some old scene—his own or another’s—of farcical 
conjuration, such as the comic scenes in Dr Faustus.? 


In two respects Parrott’s statement is unsatisfying. Firstly, he provides 
no evidence of rewriting, or of what he means by ‘blank verse in the rough’. 
The prose and verse portions of the scene appear to me quite distinct. 
Possibly Parrott was led into making this remark by the Quarto, which 
erroneously prints the whole scene as verse. Secondly, having raised the 
possibility of another hand in the scene, he gives no evidence, leaving the 
question unresolved and the reader in some confusion of mind. 

All the evidence points to Chapman’s sole authorship of the scene. His 
favourite figures and imagery, his characteristic thought and language, run 
right through it. Examples, in addition to those noted by Parrott, are his 
attacks on priests, lawyers, and scholars (111-14), the wholesale creation 
of knights by James (147-8), the allusion to Vulcan’s fall from heaven 
(153-4) repeated at v. i. 192 which is certainly Chapman’s work, the pro- 
verb ‘the greatest clerks are not the wisest men’ (107), the invocation to 
Despair (11), the notion that the world cares only for outward show (22), 
and that man is accursed and must creep on the earth (45-47), and such 
words and phrases as ‘swinge’ (12 and 93), ‘intelligencer’ (73), ‘infallible’ 
(145), ‘to a hair’ (118). These are recurring features in Chapman’s work.? 

i. 65. 2 Tragedies, p. 667. 

3 For the attack on priests cf. Bussy, 111. ii. 40-48; on lawyers cf. Bussy, 111. ii. 49-59, 
An Humorous Day’s Mirth, vii. 80-81, All Fools, 11. i. 324-35, 363, Monsieur D’ Olive, 1. i. 
225, 286, 395; on the creation of knights cf. Bussy, 1. i. 253, Monsieur D’ Olive, 1. i. 265-6, 
Iv. ii. 76, The Widow's Tears, tv. i. 28; on the scholar’s lack of wisdom cf. The Widow’s 
Tears, 1. iii. 76~78, The Teares of Peace, 530 f., To yong imaginaries in knowledge, 45-46, 
Epilogue to the Hymns, 33 £. With the invocation to Despair cf. The Teares of Peace, 952-3; 
with man creeping accursed on earth cf. Iliad, xvii. 388-9, Odyssey, xviii. 188, Revenge 
of Bussy, v. v. 144-5. ‘Swinge’ is found in Caesar and Pompey, 11. iv. 68, Revenge of Bussy, 
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As we know from Bussy D’ Ambois and The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois, 
Chapman was fond of employing obscure supernatural agencies. Origen’s 
Contra Celsum, the apparent source of the Ophionius detail, is precisely 
the sort of work we might expect him, and very few of his fellow drama- 
tists, to have read. 

The many similarities in detail and language between this scene and 
the beginning of the Masque of the Middle Temple and Lincoln's Inn," 
indisputably Chapman’s, also in prose and of similar length, further 
corroborate that the Fronto scene is pure Chapman. In both we have two 
characters, one a disaffected mortal and the other a supernatural being. 
The structure of their names is similar, Ophionius and Fronto being 
balanced by Plutus and re Both mortals are grumblers. Fronto 
declares that since 

show is all 
That this world cares for, I'll step out of all 
The cares ’tis steeped in. 
Cappriccio complains in similar vein: 


How hard this world is to a man of wit! He must eat through main rocks for 
his food, or fast. 


Fronto expresses surprise at the human attributes of Ophionius: 


Fron. What art thou? 

Oph. A villain worse than thou. 

Fron. And dost breathe? 

Oph. I speak, thou hear’st; I move, my pulse beats fast as thine. 


Cappriccio likewise: 


Cap. What, can you see, sir?. . . 
Plut. But now, sir, you see I see. 
_ By what good means, I beseech you, sir? 
lut. ‘That means I may vouchsafe you hereafter; mean space, what are you? 
rhe I am sir a kind of man, a man of wit. . . . 
Plut. A man of wit—what’s that? A beggar! 
Cap. And yet no devil, sir.... 
Plut. What may you be then, being a man of wit? 


1. i. 15, 22, Monsieur D’Olive, u. ii. 19, Iliad, ix. 617, Odyssey, xviii. 187, xxii. 597, 
An Invective against Ben Jonson, 42; ‘intelligencer’ in Caesar and Pompey, 1. i. 26, Bussy, 
ml. ii. 475, Monsieur D’Olive, 1. i. 420, May Day, 1v. iii. 35; ‘infallible’ in Monsieur 
D’ Olive, 111. ii. 49, V. ii. 202, The Widow’s Tears, 11. iii. 55, 11. iv. 224, V. ii. 93, May Day, 
1. i. 242, A Free and Offenceles Fustification of Andromeda Liberata, 151, and the preface to 
the Masque; ‘to a hair’ in Bussy, 111. ii. 336. Religious disunity is mentioned in Revenge 
of Bussy, v. i. 18-21, The Teares of Peace, 16-18, 829-30. 
* Comedies, pp. 446-51. 
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This is very like the exchange between Fronto and Ophionius: 

Fron. Whar art thou? 

Oph. My shape may tell thee. 

Fron. No man? 

Oph. Man! No, spawn of a clot. ... 

Fron. What mayst thou be, then? 

Oph. An endless friend of thine, an immortal devil. 


The kingdom of Plutus is ‘under the earth’; so too is that of Ophionius, 
since he was ‘hurled down to hell’. In the play there is “Thunder and the 
Gulf opens, flames issuing and Ophionius ascending’; in the Masque we 
have ‘A rock moving and breaking with a crack about Cappriccio’ who then 
enters. Ophionius asks Fronto his name; Plutus asks Cappriccio his. 
There are verbal similarities. Ophionius invites Fronto to ‘Choose thy 
profession, and what cloth thou wouldst wish to have thy coat cut out on’. 
Plutus commends Cappriccio’s judgement ‘for cutting thy coat so just to 
the breadth of thy shoulders’. Cappriccio asks, ‘And why may not I then 
raise myself in the state with jesting?” Fronto comments that a rich office 
is “The only second means to raise a rascal in the earth’. 

The whole thought, language, and detail of the scene, in fact, brand it as 
Chapman’s work. There are, however, signs that the Fronto scene was not 
written at the same time as the rest of the play, and evidence that it was 
written later. It is the only comic scene of the play and is left undeveloped, 
hanging in mid-air. Most of it, 135 lines out of 172, is prose, despite 
Chapman’s assertion that he avoided ‘hasty prose’ ;' apart from 80 lines 
in Act V. i, it is the only prose in the play. Anachronisms like the references 
to barons and justices, Dutch, French, Scots, and English, occur only in 
this scene. Such descriptions as there are of events in Rome are found 
repeated much more comprehensively by the Nuntius in Act 11. ii, a scene 
which in its sources and form is in keeping with the rest of the play. 

Ophionius asks Fronto, ‘Hast thou not heard of Vulcan’s falling out of 
heaven? Light o’ thy legs, and no matter though thou halt’st with thy 
best friend ever after.’ This piece of mythology is repeated at v. i. 192, 
where Pompey declares that ‘Vulcan from heaven fell, yet on’s feet did 
light . . .... Chapman was given to repeating himself from one play to 
another, but I can find no other example of this kind of repetition within 
asingle play. Such duplication might easily escape a writer putting together 
material written at different times. 

The Fronto scene begins with a blank verse passage of 24 lines which is 
an integral part of the comic material, introducing matter later expanded 
in the prose exchanges between Fronto and Ophionius, which suggests 


' Tragedies, p. 341. 
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that Chapman was trying to keep to his intention to stick to blank verse. 
The debate did not lend itself to verse, and he soon lapsed into prose. His 
only other blank verse passage is at 1. 83, where we have 13 lines. The first 
8 lines of this is the only part of the scene which owes anything to Plutarch,' 
the main source for the rest of the play. This, and the fact that the first 
line of it is defective, being printed in the Quarto 

— — — Caesar and Pompey 
Are both for battle 


suggest that this is older material inserted into the later Fronto scene. 
It is possible that the play in its original form was acted and proved a 
failure, or that before any manager would risk it on the boards he insisted 
on some titillation for the penny stinkards, and that the Fronto scene is 
Chapman’s attempt to liven things up. 

There is a topical allusion which, I believe, helps to date the scene. 
Ophionius has offered to make Fronto an archflamen, but Fronto has no 
vocation for the religious life: 


But, for the priesthood you offer me, I affect it not. 
. No? What say’st thou to a rich office, then? 
. The only second means to raise a rascal in the earth. 
Go to; I'll help thee to the best i’ th’earth, then, and that’s in Sicilia, 


the very storehouse of the Romans, where the Lord Chief Censor 
there lies now a-dying, whose soul I will have, and thou shalt have his 
office. 


. Excellent! Was ever great office better supplied? = (11. i. 165-72) 


Chapman, I believe, is alluding here, not to a hypothetical Roman 
censor in Sicily, but to the much more solid figure of the Master of the 
Revels exercising his autocratic functions in St. John’s, Clerkenwell. Not 
only is there no reference to the death of a Roman censor in Sicily during 
the Civil Wars, but I can find no reference to the death of a censor any- 
where in the course of Roman history. There is no historical basis for the 
allusion, which would be meaningless if Chapman were not thinking of an 
official much nearer home. The reference to a single censor, when Chap- 
man would know that the Roman censors were two in number, and the 
additional epithets ‘Lord Chief’, are pointed enough. Chapman’s well- 
known habit of working his personal dislikes out in his plays, and the 
presence of several other contemporary allusions in this scene, seem to me 
to put this allusion beyond reasonable doubt. Finally, there are good 
reasons why Chapman should have borne the Censor a grudge, which 
give point to the attack here. 


* They are based on Plutarch’s comparison of Agesilaus and Pompey, Works, ed. cit., 
p. 663c. 
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The dying Censor to whom he refers is Edmund Tilney, Master of the 
Revels from 1579 until his death on 20 August 1610. Tilney secured the 
reversion of the office to his nephew, Sir George Buc, in 1579, and this 
was ratified by James I on 23 June 1603.' From this date Buc acted as 
Tilney’s deputy, assuming an increasing share of his duties, and often 
being referred to as the Master. 


On November 21, Buc appears in the Stationers’ Register as licenser of the 
Fleare, a comedy. Several plays are then entered under other license; but on 
April 10, 1607, Buc appears again, and from now on until 1615 every play except 
two was entered under the license of the Master or his Deputy. He had evi- 
dently almost established his authority as sole censor of printed plays.” 


The Censor’s powers were dictatorial and most dramatists ran foul of 
him at one time or another, but Chapman must have been one of his most 
troublesome customers. Chapman’s first recorded brush with authority 
was over Eastward Ho in 1605. After a tactless reference to the favours 
showered by James on his Scots followers, a subject on which the king 
more than once displayed sensitivity, Chapman and Jonson found them- 
selves in jail. In a letter to the Lord Chamberlain, Chapman apologizes for 
failing to submit the play to him: 


Off all the ouersights for which I suffer, none repents me so much as that our 
vnhappie booke was presented without your Lordshippes allowance, for which 
we can plead nothinge by way of perdon: but your Person so farr remoued from 
our requir’de attendance; Our Play so much importun’de, And our cleere 
opinions that nothinge it contain’d could worthely be held offensiue.’ 


Apparently Buc’s hold over the dramatist was not yet complete. Chap- 
man’s direct recourse to the Lord Chamberlain would hardly endear him 
to Buc, who was struggling for complete control over the very lucrative 
function of censo 

Chapman and Jonson were released through the intercession of powerful 
friends at court, but Chapman was soon in danger of further incarceration 
through his indiscretions in Byron’s Conspiracy and Byron’s Tragedy in 
1608. The French Ambassador, La Boderie, objected to the representation 
on the stage of the quarrel between the wife and mistress of his master 
Henry IV, in which he witnessed ‘la premiére traitant celle-cy fort mal de 
paroles, et luy donnant un soufflet’.* This time Chapman escaped arrest. 
The fact that the Master refused a licence for the printing of the play, 

* The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, ed. J. Q. Adams (New Haven, 1917), 


PP. 7; 67, 109. 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama (New York, 


), 
Letterbook, Folger Shakespeare Libr .:;", f. 88”. 
* Quoted by E. K. Chambers, iv. 257, from Bibliothéque ‘Vationale MS. Fr. 15984. 
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although the Privy Council had permitted three performances, provoked 
a bitter attack by Chapman on the Censor, presumably Buc: 


Sr. I have not deserv’d what I suffer by your Austeritie; Yf the two or three 
lynes you crost were spoken; My vttermost to suppresse them was enough for my 
discharge: To more then which, no promysse can be rackt by reason; I see not 
myne owne Plaies; Nor carrie the Actors Tongues in my Mouthe; The action 
of the mynde is performance sufficient of any dewtie, before the greatest Authori- 
tie, wherein I have quitted all your former favors, And made them more worthie 
then any you bestowe on outward observers; Yf the thrice allowance of the Coun- 
saile for the Presentment; have not weight enoughe to drawe yours after for the 
Presse; my Breath is a hopeles Adition; Yf you say, (for your Reason) you know 
not if more then was spoken be now written, no, No; Nor can you know that, 
if you had bothe the Copies; Not seeing the first at all: Or if you had seene it 
presented your Memorie could hardly confer with it so strictly in the Revisall, 
to descerne the Adition; My short Reason therefore can not sounde your Severi- 
tie; ... But how easely soever Illiterate Aucthoritie setts up his Bristles against 
Poverty, Me thinks yours (beinge accompanied with learninge) should rebate 
the pointes of them: And soften the fiercenes of those rude Manners; You know 
Sr, They are sparkes of the lowest Fier in Nature, that flye out uppon weaknes, 
with everie pufft of Power; I desier not that you should drenche your hand in the 
least daunger for me; And therefore (with entreatie of my Papers returne) I 
cease ever to trooble you. 


By the poore subiect of your 
office for the present.’ 


Buc later allowed the printing of a heavily expurgated text on 5 June 
1608. Chapman obviously had little affection for this troublesome and 
expensive official. The illness and death of the Master of the Revels was an 
event that would certainly be known at once to the whole theatrical fra- 
ternity. Chapman, no model of tact, was unable to restrain a few cynical 
comments on the occasion of Tilney’s death and the assumption of his 
mantle by Buc. Through Fronto, Chapman voices his opinion that a ‘rich 
office’ is second only to the priesthood as a ‘means to raise a rascal | In the 
earth’, and when Ophionius then offers Fronto the best rich office on earth 
it is that of ‘Lord Chief Censor’ who ‘lies now a-dying’. 

From humble origins the Master’s office grew under Tilney, Buc, and 
Sir Henry Herbert, Buc’s successor, into one of the most lucrative posts 
about the court. Lord Herbert of Cherbury testifies that his brother Henry 
‘attained to a great fortune’ and became ‘dextrous in the wayes of the 
Court, as having gotten much by it’.2, There was probably justification for 
Chapman’s insistence that the Mastership was a ladder for the rascal to 

Chapman-—Jonson Letterbook, f. 49°. 

* The Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, ed. S. Lee (London, 1896), 
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raise himself. Its powers could be easily abused. Buc’s Office Book has not 
survived so that we know little of his financial activities, but Herbert 
entered in his Office Book several details of a questionable nature, including 
various sums received for unspecified favours rendered to managers, 
authors, and others. Corruption in high place was a favourite target in 
Chapman’s plays. He must have found the restrictive watch on his plays 
exceedingly irksome, and no doubt allowed himself a satisfied smile as he 
committed the soul of the dying Censor to the care of a devil. There is 
irony, too, in Fronto’s question in the last line of the scene, ‘Excellent! 
Was ever great office better supplied?’ since he, the Censor-elect, is a 
walking temple of all the vices. 

Since Tilney died on 10 August 1610 we may infer that the Fronto 
scene was written shortly before, or more likely, just after that event; that 
is, half-way through 1610 or early in 1611. This date is given support by 
the fact that a little later Chapman, with his parsimonious principle of 
never wasting anything he had written, incorporated details of the scene 
in his Masque of the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, as we have seen. The 
masque was performed at court on 15 February 1613. 

If it is accepted that, with the exception of the Fronto scene, Caesar and 
Pompey was written between 1599 and 1607, and probably by 1605, some 
reconsideration of certain stock notions about Chapman would seem to be 


necessary. 

Criticism of Chapman’s drama has been bedevilled to some degree by 
the fact that in the first collected edition of his plays, that published by 
John Pearson in 1873, Caesar and Pompey is printed last (with the excep- 
tion of two anonymous plays, Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany and Revenge 
for Honour, which no one ever seriously took for Chapman’s work), and 
that Shepherd in his collected edition of 1874, apart from adding Chabot 
at the end as a play in which Chapman collaborated, followed the same 
order. Finally, in his edition of the Tragedies, Parrott follows the same 
order as Pearson and Shepherd, except that he inserts Chabot before 
Caesar and Pompey. Many critics have been seduced into accepting the 
highly unchronological order of these editions when discussing the plays, 
and have regarded Caesar and Pompey as Chapman’s last tragedy. Some 
have imagined Chapman serving his apprenticeship in comedy and getting 
down to the serious business of tragedy in his maturity, despite the testi- 
mony of Francis Meres that by 1598 Chapman was celebrated for tragedy 
as well as comedy.' Some have traced developmental patterns within the 
tragedy. Una Ellis-Fermor,? for example, sees Chapman growing more 
defiant and less secure in the face of the rising despondency and spiritual 

* Palladis Tamia, in Elizabethan Critical Essays, ii. 319. 
2 The Jacobean Drama (London, 1936), pp. 53-76. 
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negation of the age as time goes on, and views Caesar and Pompey as the 
culmination of this process. The passages on immortality in Caesar and 
Pompey, she says, ‘become more and more detached from their setting 
and seem more and more the strained emphatic speech of a man arguing 
to convince himself’, and she finds in Chapman a tendency to turn from 
the spiritual to the political and historical or social, to substitute history 
for tragedy, political theory for poetry. Her comparison of Clermont 
with Cato and her conclusion that Cato ‘is at once the finer figure and 
the more complete statement of Chapman’s ideal’, illustrates the critical 
tendency I am talking about. Both Miss von Pogrell and Wieler follow 
the traditional dating and see in Caesar and Pompey the culmination of 
Chapman’s progress as a Stoic thinker. The plays, according to Wieler, 
become more Stoic as Chapman goes on. If we accept that Caesar and 
Pompey preceded the two Byron plays, The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois 
and Chabot, and possibly even Bussy D’ Ambois itself, we see that such 
views of Chapman as poet, dramatist, and thinker, are invalid. 
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MARVELL’S ‘HORATIAN ODE’ 
By R. H. Syrret' 


ARVELL’S ‘Horatian Ode’ is acknowledged to be a complex, even 
difficult, poem. The crux of the problem it presents is usually formu- 
lated in the question: What is the attitude to Cromwell which is expressed 
in the poem? The orthodox answer, put forward by biographer, editor, 
critic, and historian alike, is that the Ode presents a remarkably detached 
and impartial judgement of a situation which deeply engaged the passions 
of Marvell’s contemporaries and that in it, though not without some reser- 
vation and restraint, Marvell has moved, or is moving, from a moderate 
adherence to the royalist cause towards a compelled admiration for Crom- 
well and a hopeful acceptance of his power.? In English Institute Essays 
1946 Professor Cleanth Brooks proposed a reading of the poem which 
allowed for strong condemnation of Cromwell as well as genuine admiration. 
The argument for condemnation is based on the possibly ‘sinister impli- 
cations’ of several of the words and phrases describing Cromwell and his 
achievement, from which he emerges as a restless and ruthless climber, 
thirsting for glory in war; a destructive elemental force, using his talents 
for the defeat of justice and ‘antient Rights’ and the establishment of a 
‘forced Pow’r’ which can be maintained only by the continuous exercise of 
force. At present Cromwell is obedient to the republic, but the lines in 
which this is stated— 
Nor yet grown stiffer with Command, 
But still in the Republick’s hand :— 

may imply a question whether he will always remain so. 

One might press this aspect of Professor Brooks’s reading of the Ode 
further by pointing to the lines, 
*Tis Madness to resist or blame 
The force of angry Heavens flame: 


in which Marvell seems to take for granted that the natural reactions to 
Cromwell would be resistance and condemnation, not acceptance and 
approval. Moreover, since Heaven is angry, Cromwell is evidently a 


* This paper owes much to the helpful criticism of Professor Pierre Legouis, who saw 
it in draft; though I alone am responsible for the opinions expressed in it. 

2 See P. Legouis, André Marvell (Paris and London, 1928), pp. 33-38; H. M. Mar- 
goliouth, The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell (Oxford, 1952), i. 236-7; M. C. Brad- 
brook and M. G. Lloyd Thomas, Andrew Marvell (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 72-76; C. V. 
Wedgwood, Poetry ana Politics under the Stuarts (Cambridge, 1960), pp. 101-2. 
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punishment, not a reward. It cannot be argued that because Cromwell is 
the instrument of Heaven he is therefore favoured by God; the scourges 
of God were often wicked men and chosen for their wickedness, not their 
virtue, to be the vessels of wrath. Further, many of the comparisons that 
Marvell evokes for Cromwell could be double-edged. In the lines in which 
Cromwell is pictured leaving his private garden for the public stage some 
critics have seen an implied parallel with the Roman hero Cincinnatus. 
But Cincinnatus came from his retirement to save Rome from foreign foes; 
Cromwell came to destroy the state by civil war. Towards the end of the 
poem Cromwell is portrayed as a great power for freedom: 

And to all States not free 

Shall Clymacterick be. 
But in this same context he is compared to Caesar in Gaul and Hannibal in 
Italy—invading conquerors but hardly liberators. Fairfax, so soon to be 
Marvell’s empioyer, laid down the supreme command on grounds of 
conscience rather than undertake offensive war against the Scots. Marvell’s 
image of the English hunter with his hounds chasing the Caledonian deer 
shows that he had no doubt who was the aggressor. The impression Mar- 
vell gives of himself in his works at large is not of a cynic nor of a man who 
approved of violence, or tyrannic power, or war, particularly not the civil 
war. Yet some of his comments in the Ode seem to be flagrantly cynical 
in their acceptance of power politics and savagely repressive violence, un- 
less we assume for them the obliquely condemnatory irony that Professor 
Brooks suggests is present in the poem: the lines on the Irish, for instance, 
or the admission that might, not right, is the decisive factor: 
Though Justice against Fate complain, 
And plead the antient Rights in vain: 

But those do hold or break 

As Men are strong or weak. 

Most of the points made by Professor Brooks to support an anti-Crom- 
wellian interpretation of the Ode were contradicted as inadmissible by 
Professor Douglas Bush in an essay in The Sewanee Review for 1952 and 
restated by Professor Brooks in the same journal in 1953. Since Professor 
Brooks’s original essay in 1946 several writers have analysed or commented 
upon the poem afresh, in the endeavour to arrive at a definitive interpre- 
tation.' On the whole in these studies there has been less emphasis than 
formerly on Marvell’s detachment and more on the strength both of his 
condemnation and of his praise of Cromwell. No critic, I think, not even 


* For instance: R. Wallerstein, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Poetic (Wisconsin, 1950); 
L. W. Hyman, ‘Politics and Poetry in Andrew Marvell’, P.M.L.A., Ixxiii (1958), 475-93 
J. A. Mazzeo, ‘Marvell’s Machiavellian Cromwell’, Journal of the History of Ideas, xxi 
(1960), 1-17. 
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Professor Brooks, has doubted that in its final effect the poem is an argu- 
ment on behalf of Cromwell and the new order that Marvell sees him to 
be bringing about. In the latest study, that by Mr. Mazzeo, Marvell is set 
up as an adherent of the political philosophy of Machiavelli, envisaging 
Cromwell as the perfect Machiavellian Prince. 

Whatever interpretation of the Ode may be offered, there seems to be no 
doubt that the poem contains a very complex balance of opposing ideas 
and attitudes—a balance interestingly to be found, perhaps, in the style of 
the poem itself. The organization of the argument is clear and orderly, 
and together with the controlled assurance of the verse form, rhythm, and 
syntax, and the cool precision of the vocabulary, gives the tone of voice of 
an impartial, even aloofly detached, observer. Quite another impression 
is produced by the images through which the situation is created and 
described, for these are violent, terrifying, and cataclysmically disruptive. 
Some light may be thrown upon the causes of the poem’s balance of forces, 
and so upon its nature, by reference to Horace and Lucan whose influence 
on Marvell’s Ode is, I think, relevant and revealing. 

Lucan’s Pharsalia was much read and frequently quoted in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Roman history was a favourite and familiar 
storehouse on which to draw for political and moral exempla and analogies 
for modern times, and as the seventeenth century advanced the subject 
of the civil wars became ever more relevant to the English reader. Lucan 
abhorred civil war, he abhorred military dictators and absolute rulers, and 
he ardently longed for the restoration of the old senatorial government. 
The villain of his epic is Julius Caesar, whom he depicts as the new man 
thrown up by the times, unable to tolerate a superior, cruel, ambitious, 
and hypocritical, the destroyer of ancient rights and liberties, aiming only 
at glory and supreme military power, successful in all his undertakings 
because he is the favourite of Fortune and of Fate. Pompey, his mighty 
opposite, old in fame, is preferable to Caesar in as much as he is still 
honcurable and still acting under the authority and as the servant of the 
Senate; had Right not Fortune prevailed he ought to have had the victory. 
But had he been victorious, since he too was a military dictator, he was 
likely to have been perverted by his power to gratify his personal ambition. 
The moral hero of the epic is Cato, the staunch republican, just, fearless, 
sincere, and uncompromising in his championship of the losing cause 
of virtue and liberty, a true patriot, who hates both Caesar and Pompey, 
though siding with the latter as the lesser of two evils. 

Lucan’s poem was translated into English heroic couplets by Thomas. 
May, a poet and playwright at Charles I’s court. May’s translation was 
published in 1627, and again in 1631, 1635, and 1650. It is clear that Mar- 
vell knew May’s version, if only because of verbal echoes of it in his Ode. 
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Critics have noted that Marvell uses Lucan and May, but what is of par- 
ticular interest is not just that Marvell uses them but the precise instances 
of his use, for these may throw light on his attitude to Cromwell. In the 
first part of his Ode Marvell presents Cromwell and the situation he creates, 
and has been created by, in terms analogous to those which Lucan had used 
to present his villain Caesar and the situation he had created and been 
created by. The parallels would have been recognized at once by an 
educated contemporary reader had the poem been published and so 
reached him, and are so many and so close that they must have been 


intentional. 


Lucan’s long description of Caesar in Book 1 and its translation by May 
are both drawn upon by Marvell in lines 9-24 of his Ode: 


but in Caesar now 

Remaines not onely a great Generalls 
name, 

But restlesse valour, and in warre a 
shame 

Not to be Conquerour; fierce, not 
curb’d at all, 

Ready to fight, where hope, or anger 
call 


His forward Sword; confident of suc- 
cesse, 

And bold the favour of the gods to 

presse: 

Ovetheoting all that his ambition stay, 

And loves that ruine should enforce 
his way: 

As lightning by the wind forc’d from 
a cloud 

Breakes through the wounded aire 
with thunder loud, 


Disturbes the Day, the people terrifyes, 
And by a light oblique dazels our eyes, 


Not Joves owne Temple spares it ;' 


sed non in Caesare tantum 

nomen erat nec fama ducis, sed nescia 
virtus 

stare loco, solusque pudor non vincere 
bello. 

acer et indomitus, quo spes quoque 
ira vocasset, 

ferre manum et numquam temerando 
parcere ferro, 

successus urguere suos, instare favori 


numinis, impellens quidquid sibi sum- 
ma petenti 

obstaret gaudensque viam fecisse 
ruina. 


qualiter expressum ventis per nubila 
fulmen 

aetheris impulsi sonitu mundique fra- 
gore 

emicuit rupitque diem populosque 
paventes 

terruit obliqua praestringens lumina 
flamma: 


in sua templa furit 


(i. 143-55) 


So restless Cromwel could not cease 

In the inglorious Arts of Peace, 
Bui through adventrous War 
Urged his active Star. 


* The quotation: from May are from the edition of 1635. 
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And, like the three-fork’d Lightning, first 
Breaking the Clouds where it was nurst, 

Did thorough his own Side 
His fiery way divide. 
For ’tis all one to Courage high 
The Emulous or Enemy; 
And with such to inclose 
Is more then to oppose. 
Then burning through the Air he went, 
And Pallaces and Temples rent: 
And Caesars head at last 
Did through his Laurels blast. 

There is no need to underline the close and obvious parallels; the question 

is, do they extend beyond Lucan’s words to his attitude also ?! 

After the introductory descriptions of the leaders, the action of the Phar- 
salia begins with Caesar’s crossing of the Rubicon. This is the crucial 
political and also the crucial moral turning-point, after which nothing could be 
the same again, for in that act Caesar deserted Right for Fortune and Fate: 


Here Peace, and broken Lawes I leave, hic, ait, hic pacem temerataque iura 
quoth he; relinquo ; 

Farewell all Leagues: Fortune Ile te, Fortuna, sequor. procul hinc iam 
follow thee. foedera sunto. 

No more wee’l trust: Warre shall de- _credidimus satis his, utendum est iudice 
termine all: bello. (i. 225-7) 


Without pausing, the ‘active Generall’—the words are May’s—advances 

through the night on unsuspecting Ariminum and it is in an atmosphere 

not of heroic patriotism but of panic and confusion as they hear the wicked 

(‘non pia’) war trumpets that the young men take down their weapons 

from the wall: 

With this sad noise the Peoples rest rupta quies populi, stratisque excita 

was broke, iuventus 

The young men rose, and from the deripuit sacris adfixa penatibus arma 
Temples tooke 

Their Armes, now such as along peace quae pax longa dabat: nuda iam crate 


had marr’d, fluentis 

And their old bucklers now of leather’s invadunt clipeos curvataque cuspide 
barr’d: pila 

Their blunted Pikes not of a long time 
us’d, 

And Swords with th’eatings of blacke et scabros nigrae morsu robiginis 
rust abus’d. enses. (i. 239-43) 


' Miss Wallerstein, Studies, pp. 174-5, notes the parallel in this passage but assumes 
that the implications are to be rejected: ‘Marvell, barely touching, however, on the restless 
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The parallel in the opening lines of Marvell’s poem may again extend to 
mood as well as to event—the arts of peace that have to be forsaken for the 
arts of war are dear: 


The forward Youth that would appear 
_ Must now forsake his Muses dear, 
Nor in the Shadows sing 
His Numbers languishing. 
*Tis time to leave the Books in dust, 
And oyl th’unused Armours rust; 
Removing from the Wall 
The Corslet of the Hall. 
Fate and Fortune overrule any scruples of shame in Caesar: 
The Fates new fire-brands bring, and _ecce, faces belli dubiaeque in proelia 
stirre to fight menti 
Caesars yet doubting mind, leaving no urguentes addunt stimulos cunctasque 
pause pudoris 
To shame, but fortune findes him out rumpunt fata moras: iustos Fortuna 
a Cause laborat 
Of armes, and labours to make just esse ducis motus et causas invenit 
(i. 262-5) 
And so he marches on Rome, ‘the Wars and Fortunes son’, like Marvell’s 
Cromwell : 


Caesar, ut acceptum tam prono milite bellum 
fataque ferre videt, ne quo languore moretur 
fortunam . . .. (i. 392-4) 


The angry gods fill the world with direful portents, and lightning strikes 
the Capitol itself: 
state-changing comets dire crinemque timendi 
Display to us their blood portending sideris et terris mutantem regna 
haire: cometen. 


Lightning without one crack ofthunder emicuit caelo tacitum sine nubibus 
brings ullis 

From the cold North his winged fires, fulmen et Arctois rapiens de partibus 

and flings ignem 
Them ’gainst our Capitoll . . .. percussit Latiare caput . . .. 
(i. 528-35) 

The times are out of joint, ‘Might measures Right’—‘mensuraque iuris | 
Vis erat’—and there is nothing to hope for but war, since peace comes only 
with a dictator and so without liberty: 
aspect of Lucan’s Caesar—which indeed would ill serve as a model, despised as Caesar’s 
restlessness is by Lucan—enlarges upon the concept of valour or virtue.’ 
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Warres rage is threatned; the sword’s imminet armorum rabies; ferrique 


power all right potestas 

Confounds by force: impietie shall confundet ius omne manu; scelerique 
beare nefando 

The name of Virtue, and for many a nomen erit virtus: multosque exibit in 
yeare annos 

This fury lasts; it bootes us not to hic furor: et superos quid prodest 
crave poscere finem? 


A peace: with peace a master we shall cum domino pax ista venit. 
have. (i. 666-70) 


The ensuing civil wars manifested the wrath of the gods—‘iamque irae 
patuere deum’—just as in the past the gods had vented their anger upon 
Rome by preserving the criminal Marius to be their scourge: 


whom their sterne will to serve non ille favore 
ip rl ac but anger did pre- numinis, ingenti superum protectus 
ab ira, 


triv’d fato 
Romes ruine: sufficiens. 
(ii. 85-88) 


The possible implications of these parallels between Marvell’s Ode and 
Lucan’s Pharsalia—and there are more of the same nature—speak for 
themselves. If Marvell so consistently draws Cromwell as Lucan had drawn 
Caesar, aligns him with the same forces with which Lucan had aligned 
Caesar, might not Marvell’s attitude to Cromwell perhaps have been the 
same as Lucan’s to Caesar?! Marvell’s poem on Thomas May’s death a 
few months later in 1650 would support such an assumption. May, who 
had been a courtier, changed his allegiance and became the supporter, 
historian, and employee of the Long Parliament. For this defection Mar- 
vell furiously denounced him, seeing his apostasy as so much the worse 
because, as the translator and continuer of Lucan he had, in a sense, pre- 
tended to his spirit. In times when the law and religion are silenced by fear, 


' The Caesar-Cromwell identification is supported by a possible parallel between 
Pompey and Charles. Margoliouth, Poems and Letters, i. 238, notes Sir Edward Ridley’s 
observation that the lines on Charles’s execution owe something to Lucan’s lines on 
the assassination of Pompey (Pharsalia, viii. 613-20). 

? May had continued Lucan’s poem in a further seven books, both in Latin hexameters 
and English heroic couplets, bringing the story up to the assassination of Caesar, who 

with his owne bloud embrew’d 
The seat of wronged Justice, and fell down 
A sacrifice to appease th’offended gown. 
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Then is the Poets time, ’tis then he drawes, 
And single fights forsaken Vertues cause. 
He, when the wheel of Empire, whirleth back, 
And though the World’s disjointed Axel crack, 
Sings still of ancient Rights and better Times, 
Seeks wretched good, arraigns successful Crimes. 


But at such a time May, ‘Most servil’ wit, and Mercenary Pen’, showed 
himself anything but the poet he pretended to be: 


But thou base man first prostituted hast 

Our spotless knowledge and the studies chast. 
Apostatizing from our Arts and us, 

To turn the Chronicler to Spartacus. 


The comment could hardly be more explicit. Would Marvell have so 
bitterly denounced May for deserting the ancient rights if this is just what 
he had been doing himself? And could he describe the Poet’s relationship 
to the cause of these rights in such exalted terms if in his own Ode he had 
just been praising their destroyer and his ‘successful crimes’? 
Unfortunately for straightforward interpretation, there are other 
parallels between the ‘Horatian Ode’ and Lucan’s epic. In lines 81-go0 
Marvell describes Cromwell very much as Lucan had described Pompey. 


The praise here given to Pompey must be credited because it is spoken by 


Cato: 


one powerfull growne 

Not wronging liberty: the people prone 

To serve, he only private still remain’d ; 

He sway’d the Senate, but the Senate 
raign’d. 

Nought claim’d he by the sword, but 
wish’d what he 

Wish’d most, the Senates freedome to 
deny; 

Great wealth he had, but to the publike 
hoord 

He brought far more than he retain’d; 
the sword 

He tooke, but knew the time to lay it 
downe. 

Arm’d he lov’d peace, though armes 
before the gowne 

He still preferr’d; and ever pleas’d was 
he 

Entring, or leaving his authority. 


salva 
libertate potens, et solus plebe parata 


privatus servire sibi, rectorque senatus, 

sed regnantis, erat. nil belli iure 
Poposcit, 

quaeque dari voluit voluit sibi posse 
negari. 


immodicas possedit opes, sed plura 
retentis 

invasit ferrum, sed ponere 
norat. 


intulit: 


praetulit arma togae, sed pacem ar- 
matus amavit. 
iuvit sumpta ducem, iuvit dimissa 
potestas. 
(ix. 192-200) 
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Nor yet grown stiffer with Command, 
But still in the Republick’s hand: 
How fit he is to sway 
That can so well obey. 
He to the Commons Feet presents 
A Kingdome, for his first years rents: 
And, what he may, forbears 
His Fame to make it theirs: 
And has his Sword and Spoyls ungirt, 
To lay them at the Publick’s skirt. 
However, there is this difference between the two situations: when Marvell 
wrote Cromwell was still alive and the future unknown, but when Lucan’s 
Cato speaks Pompey is dead and no longer a danger. While he had been 
alive and the dominion of the world undecided, Cato had hated what he 
stood for, even though compelled for lack of an alternative to side with him: 


Cato, while chance was doubtfull, and __ille, ubi pendebant casus dubiumq 


at stake manebat 

Whom civill war Lord of the world quem dominum mundi facerent civilia 
would make, bella, 

Then hated Pompey, though with oderat et Magnum, quamvis comes 
Pompey he isset in arma 

(Led by the Senate, and Romes  auspiciis raptus patriae ductuque sena- 
Auspicy) tus: 

Had fought; (ix. 19-22) 

May annotates this passage: 


Whilest the event of the civill warre was yet doubtfull, and both the Generalls 
were possessed of their full strengths, Cato was fearfull of both their intents, and 
hated them both; as fearing that the Conquerour would captive his countrey; 
but after the battaile of Pharsalia was fought, and Caesar had conquered, hee 
was then wholly of Pompey’s side, desiring to uphold the party vanquished. 

Marvell’s Cromwell perhaps doubles the parts of Lucan’s Caesar and 
Pompey. Until the death of Charles, Cromwell is the Caesar figure, fight- 
ing under Fate and Fortune against Right and Justice; after the death of 
Charles, he is the ‘legal’ servant of the Parliament, all that is left of the 
‘constitutional’ government, as Pompey had been of the Senate. The 
analogy with Caesar is pursued no farther and Marvell draws Cromwell 
after the civil war as Lucan had drawn Pompey before and during it. And 
just as Lucan had shown Cato not willingly, but for lack of better alterna- 
tive, accepting Pompey so long as he served the Senate, so Marvell sees no 
option but to accept Cromwell, so long as he is ‘still in the Republick’s 
hand’. Such forced acceptance need not imply approval or much hope for 
the future. 


Lucan seems to be an illuminating guide to Marvell’s poem, but Horace 
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as well as Lucan has to be accommodated in it. Here Marvell is explicit: 
An Horatian Ode . . .; and Horace’s influence might seem to point in an 
opposite direction from, Lucan’s. If we could know just what Marvell 
included in his adjective ‘Horatian’, perhaps there would be no unsolved 
problems about the meaning of his Ode. As an opening question, does 
he intend us to think generally or specifically, or perhaps both? If he is 
referring to specific Odes for his ‘imitation’, then likely models would be 
those in Book 1v—4, 5, 14, and 15—in praise of the conquering Augustus 
and his stepsons, Drusus and Tiberius. If he is speaking generally, the 
possibilities of his meaning leave unlimited room for speculation once more. 

There seems to be unanimous agreement among all who have commented 
at all that both in form and in feeling Marvell’s Ode is the nearest approach 
to Horace in the English language. Marvell in his poetry at large shares 
Horace’s tone of rational detachment, his urbanity, tact, wit, sophisti- 
cation, and irony, and his consummate artistic control. Enigmatic elusive- 
ness also seems to be their common property. One does not read far among 
Horace’s critics before finding division of opinion everywhere :' was Horace 
fundamentally a Stoic moralist or a sceptical and rational Epicurean; at 
which points must his apparent religious or moral or political seriousness 
be taken with a pinch of salt; which of his narratives and allusions to the 
ancient myths are to be taken allegorically and topically and how far; was 
he always as whole-heartedly committed to Augustus and Augustan policy 
as he seems to be in the Fourth Book of Odes and in the Secular Ode? 
We need to know how Marvell would have answered these questions before 
we know how he read Horace. All that it seems safe to rely on in trying to 
assess Horace’s attitudes is that he dreaded civil war and loved the arts and 
the pleasures of peace; that he had a firm but rationally balanced moral 
outlook so that his irony may at any moment disconcert the reader who 
takes him over-seriously; that having in his youth fought for Brutus at 
Philippi he ended his life as poet laureate of Augustus, and that, for a 
long stretch of years in between, his attitude to public affairs may have been 
determined as much by their relation to his private life as by a sense of 
public duty or political commitment. 

General considerations of this kind, arising from a reading of Horace’s 
works as a whole, must to some extent have coloured Marvell’s reading 
even of the Odes of Book Iv and the Secular Ode, with their resounding 
panegyrics of military glory and of the Augustan dispensation. Moreover, 
there are specific as well as general signs of other moods than these in 
Horace’s Odes which are relevant to Marvell’s poem. There is the fourth 
ode of Book 1, for instance, where Horace, having claimed that the 


* For some account of varying opinions see, for instance, L. P. Wilkinson, Horace and 
his Lyric Poetry (Cambridge, 1946). 
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Muses have throughout his life had him in their special protection, asserts 
that they are the friends and companions of Caesar also, solacing him 
after battle and counselling mildness : 
vos Caesarem altum, militia simul 
fessas cohortes abdidit oppidis, 
finire quaerentem labores 
Pierio recreatis antro. 
vos lene consilium et datis et dato 
gaudetis, almae. 
Horace continues with an account of the war between the gods and the 
Titans; the climax of his description of the gods is of Apollo, the god of the 
arts of peace, ‘qui rore puro Castaliae lavit | crinis solutos’. The gods are 
the powers of civilization, the Titans are mere monsters of strength and 
as such overcome, for, 
vis consili expers mole ruit sua, 
vim temperatam di quoque provehunt 
in maius; idem odere viris 
omne nefas animo moventis. 
One implication that critics have read into this ode is that Horace was 
indirectly persuading Augustus—Octavius as he was then—tc clemency 
after his defeat of Antony at Actium. One of the most famous of the Odes 
is 1. 37, which, beginning as a song of triumph for victorious Octavius, ends 
as a magnificent and moving tribute to defeated Cleopatra. A not dissimilar 
pattern is observed in Marvell’s Ode where also the most moving lines of 
the poem are a tribute to the vanquished. One might note, too, as an 
indication that this ode of Horace’s was in Marvell’s mind, that Horace’s 
images of Octavius pursuing Cleopatra as a hawk the dove or a hunter the 
hare are recalled in the images Marvell uses for Cromwell. 

Not only must the mood of Horace’s later odes be qualified by the moods 
of his earlier when we consider Marvell’s debt to him, but also the precise 
terms of these later odes themselves must be taken into account. Horace’s 
Augustus may be a model for Marvell’s Cromwell in his warlike activities, 
but no further. Horace praised Augustus’s military might because by it he 
could restore the ancient order at home and give the law of right and justice 
abroad, and because his victories abroad gave freedom from the fear of war 
at home, security in which the arts and plenties of peace could flourish 
under a strong and stable government: 

custode rerum Caesare non furor 
civilis aut vis exiget otium, 
non ira, quae procudit ensis 
et miseras inimicat urbis. 
(Iv. 15) 
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This mood culminates in the Secular Ode: 


iam mari terraque manus potentis 
Medus Albanasque timet securis, 
iam Scythae responsa petunt, superbi 
nuper et Indi. 
iam Fides et Pax et Honos Pudorque 
priscus et neglecta redire Virtus 
audet, apparetque beata pleno 
Copia cornu. 
Horace prays to Apollo, beloved of the Muses, ‘acceptusque novem 
Camenis’, to perpetuate this happy state. 

The comparisons and contrasts between Horace’s and Marvell’s attitudes 
are apparent, and the contrasts are defined and explained by Lucan. Horace 
had experienced civil war, he was close to the last days of the republic 
and had seen too much of its degeneracy to want it back; the rule of Augus- 
tus promised and gave freedom, stability, and peace, under the law of 
justice. Lucan lived in a later and a worse age; he had seen what came 
after Augustus and knew that power must corrupt. For him freedom—and 
without it peace was meaningless—could not exist under tyrannic rule. 
Marvell is in a position to draw on the experience of both Horace and 
Lucan, and so goes the whole way with neither. Perhaps good will come 
out of the present evil: the strength of Cromwell has succeeded the weak- 
ness of Charles and only strength can maintain justice and right. Whether 
it will or not is another matter; can it do so when it was itself neither just 
nor right, and can there be hope of security for the arts of peace under 
military domination—'For what can war but endless war still breed?’ 
The answers to these questions lie with Cromwell—will he prove Lucan’s 
Julius or Horace’s Augustus Caesar? 

Thus it can be said that Marvell’s ‘Horatian Ode’ springs from a very 
exact sense of the situation. In 1650 this is how it must have presented 
itself; the old order was destroyed and whether a new one could be estab- 
lished and of what nature it would be were in doubt. It was impossible to 
see how things would go except through the experience of past history: 
that was to the Renaissance mind the function of history. The obvious 
historical parallel was the civil wars of Rome, and these, looked at through 
the eyes of Horace and Lucan, would present a balance between hope and 
fear. Such, it seems to me, is the true tension of Marvell’s Ode; the fear is 
based on condemnation, the hope not on admiration or moral acceptance 
but on necessity. The poem on May’s death is strongly personal in tone; 
the ‘Horatian Ode’ seems in its intention to be as impersonal and objective 
a statement, as little biased by subjective judgements and personal allegiance 
as is humanly possible. So much the verse form with its steady and even 
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control tries to achieve. But the images, and the sense of compelling 
urgency which in spite of the smoothness of the verse makes so strong an 
impact upon us, show that it was not possible to obscure human regret 
for Charles and what he stood for, shock at the destruction of ancient 
rights and traditional order, fear for the dangers of the future, and obser- 
vation that what would emerge from the chaos depended on the unknown 
and terrifying power that was Cromwell. The attempt to achieve an 
objective statement of the situation as it was does not mean that Marvell was 
emotionally detached about it or impartial in his attitude to the conflicting 
sides. On the contrary, the quality of the poem is evidence that his feelings 
were deeply engaged and, though this is a matter of opinion, it seems to 
me that, in so far as there is a moral or emotional judgement made in the 
poem, it goes against Cromwell. In such a situation as Marvell found 
himself in, men must be prepared for the worst and find some basis for 
hope; only by seeing the situation clearly and fully would they be in a 
position to do either and so know how to act. The Ode is the attempt to 


present it, with Horace to define Marvell’s hopes and Lucan to define his 
fears. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD AND THE 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 


By Sipney M. B. CovuLLING 


HEN Matthew Arnold declared in 1863 that ‘one cannot change 

English ideas so much as... I hope to change them, without saying 
imperturbably what one thinks and making a good many people uncom- 
fortable’ (xiii. 257),’ he was essentially outlining the campaign against 
Philistinism which engaged most of his attention during the eighteen- 
sixties. What he did not foresee, however, was that his campaign was to end 
on an ironic and rather anticlimactic note when he himself became the 
victim of discomfort and an unwonted loss of composure. This surprising 
and little-known turn of events was the concluding episode in Arnold’s 
prolonged attack on two of his principal targets among the Philistines, 
the London Daily Telegraph and its extraordinary correspondent, 
George Augustus Sala. 

Arnold publicly recognized the Daily Telegraph for the first time in the 
1865 Preface to Essays in Criticism, that delightful masterpiece of sustained 
irony in which he envisaged a world vanquished by Philistinism.2 The 
library of this world was a plain building like an enlarged British College 
of Health, ‘the grand name without the grand thing’. Inside was the 
English Kaaba or Palladium of enlightenment, the hare’s stomach, a 
digestive organ which ‘that favourite pontiff of the Philistines’, Bishop 
Colenso, had made the centre of controversy when he detected error in the 
Levitical reference to the hare chewing its cud. Around the bleak room 
were such leaders of humanity and philosophy as ‘our intellectual deliverer 
Mr. James Clay’, a political aspirant and enemy of classical education who 
had found in the second stanza of Gray’s ‘Ode on a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College’ neither Latin nor Greek, but ‘pure, unadulterated, exquisitely 
tender English feeling—a feeling the ancients had not; .. . and they never 
produced such a stanza’. And throughout the new Philistia was an 
earnestness sufficiently profound for both the Guardian, which had sternly 
rebuked Arnold for his ridicule of Francis Newman,‘ and even ‘Presbyter 


? Unless otherwise indicated, all references are to The Works of Matthew Arnold, 
édition de luxe, 15 vols. (London, 1903). 

2 Essays in Criticism (London, 1865), pp. x-xiv; Works, 111. vi-xi. 

3 ‘Mr. Clay on the Classics’, Saturday Review, 12 Nov. 1864, p. 593. 

* In a review of John Conington’s translation of The Odes and Carmen Saeculare of 
Horace (Guardian, 13 May 1863, p. 454), reversing the Guardian’s former position that 
R.E.S. New Series, Vol. XII, No. 46 (1961) 
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Anglicanus’, an indefatigable correspondent of the Examiner who was 
solemnly to debate the question of whether or not he understood a joke.! 
But if the Philistines had neither beauty, nor intelligence, nor humour, 
they still had the Daily Telegraph. For, as Arnold predicted ruefully, the 
grave silence of the ‘earnest, prosaic, austerely literal future’ would be 
broken every morning by the ennobling and ‘magnificent roaring of the 
young lions of the Daily Telegraph’. 

During the next few years, specifically in ‘My Countrymen’, On the 
Study of Celtic Literature, and the first of the letters that were later to 
constitute Friendship’s Garland, Arnold’s gibes at the Daily Telegraph 
became increasingly sharp and pointed. He assigned it a central place 
among other notable manifestations of Philistinism—holding monster 
meetings, paying no church rates, and marrying one’s deceased wife’s 
sister (vi. 257). He unmercifully ridiculed its vulgarity, confiding that he 
took the Star ‘for wisdom and charity, and the Telegraph for taste and 
style’ (vi. 260). And he noted with despair that England’s sacrifice to 
Philistinism of ‘culture, and insight, and dignity, and acceptance, and 
weight among the nations’ had deprived her of virtually every comfort 
except ‘the largest circulation in the world assured to the Daily Telegraph’ 
(v. 150). 

The Telegraph endured these attacks with silent forbearance until, early 
in the autumn of 1866, Arnold made a diplomatic blunder which gave his 
victim its long-awaited opening. In declining an invitation to read a paper 
at the Eisteddfod, Arnold tactlessly criticized the English before a Welsh 
audience and then compounded his error by permitting the letter to appear 
in several London newspapers. On the same day that The Times (8 Sept. 
1866, p. 8) denounced Arnold’s remarks as ‘arrant nonsense’, the Daily 
Telegraph (pp. 4-5) replied with a fourth leader of ponderous sarcasm. 
Arnold, it complained, ‘has long been telling us that we are a nation of 
vulgar, illiterate boors. . . . But when . . . we have asked the elegant 
JEREMIAH what he would have us do to get souls and get “Geist,” he has 
contented himself with a few Delphic utterances, in which our darkened 
understandings have failed to see a glimmer of meaning.’ At last, however, 
the prophet has spoken out unmistakably. The Eisteddfod, ‘a grand 
national debauch’ where the Welsh sing ballads, talk patriotism, and eat 
leeks, is to be England’s deliverer, ‘so that the garden of British Philistin- 
ism shall yet blossom as the rose with culture, and “Geist,” and MATTHEW 
Arnold ‘would scarcely attempt to teach Mr. Newman common sense; he would find it 
harder work even than translating Homer’ (29 May 1861, p. 514). 

1 *The Philistines of the Nineteenth Century’, Examiner, 11 Mar. 1865, p. 148. 


* This article is misrepresented in F. E. Faverty, Matthew Arnold the Ethnologist 
(Evanston, Ill., 1951), pp. 112 and 223, n. 138, as a criticism of On the Study of Celtic 
Literature. 
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ARNOLDS’. Although the Daily Telegraph agreed that this was a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished, it nevertheless requested 


a sight of the prophet’s credentials. From what place does he hail? What has 
he done that he should put on airs, and proclaim himself so immensely holier 
than other men? The answer is simple: he is the high-priest of the kid-gloved 
persuasion. He has what used to be called a ‘mission’; that is, he has come to 
this earth to preach the gospel of urbanity and to wage war against emphasis. 


In carrying out this mission, the Telegraph said, he has commanded his 
disciples to go to France and Germany, and after their ‘native rudeness’ 
has been ‘softened’ by the ‘urbane atmosphere’ of the Continent, they are 
to return home and ‘regularly buy two-penny worth of second-hand 
culture’. 

This, the Telegraph admitted, was ‘a mighty result’. Yet, more in anger 
than in sorrow, it wondered whether the result was altogether desirable: 


When ‘Geist’ is a little more common in these islands, a nation of MATTHEW 
ARNOLDS may be tolerable. Till that day, we may be permitted to offer up a fer- 
vent prayer for deliverance from such a visitation. Vulgarity, we agree with our 
superfine friend, is far from pleasant; but vulgarity, we may be permitted to add, 
can assume more forms than one. It can speak the language of the study as well 
as of the street; it is none the less repulsive because it employs the words of 
culture; and sometimes—even in the case of Professors of Poetry—it can take 
the form of self-conceit. Airs may be put on in a fashionable magazine as well as 
in a fashionable park. A literary coxcomb is quite as offensive to a cultured taste 
as the kind of coxcomb who is more common. Nor, we would add, is it sur- 
prising that personal vanity should sometimes find vent in rebuking the vanity 
of nations. A little arrogance is no doubt pardonable in a JEREMIAH denouncing 
the sins of a people; but the assurance must first of all be given that the Jere- 
MIAH is real. The time has not come for recognising as a JEREMIAH the man who 
can pen pretty verses, turn pretty sentences, and express pretty sentiments. 
There is no analogy, we would remind Mr. ARNOLD, between a prophet and a fop. 


This outrageous article drew a prompt and caustic response from 
Arminius, on whom the Daily Telegraph operated ‘like scarlet on a bull, 
making him vicious’ (vi. 284). It was a ‘rowdy Philistine’, he bluntly 
observed (vi. 275), with a ‘boisterous’ style and a ‘prose incorrigibly lewd’ 
(vi. 284). And Arnold himself, in his concluding lecture at Oxford, once 
again alluded ironically to the paper’s circulation (vi. 27). 

When the lecture was published, however, the Daily Telegraph (2 July 
1867, pp. 6~7) answered in a surprisingly amicable third leader. It praised 
Arnold for being ‘quite free from insular bigotry’ and ‘superior to [the] 
heat and passion of party’, and for having ‘wide and kindly sympathies’ 
and a ‘chivalry which prompts people to become the champions of defeated 
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causes’. And though it regretted ‘his over-readiness to teach’, maintaining 
that it was ‘not his business to teach the nations how to live’, it good- 
naturedly denied ‘a report, circulated by some malicious persons, that Mr. 
ARNOLD is a member of our staff, and is paid to advertise our circulation’. 
On the other hand, the paper was severely critical of Arnold’s attack on 
the ‘enemies’ of culture, whom it described as adversaries invented for 
a semantic game, and it rejected his liberalism as spurious: 
... a8 Mr. ARNOLD calls himself a Liberal, is he not in principle opposed to al- 
most every political sentiment which that school would set forth? In plain truth, 
the liberalism of such a man is a flowered dressing-gown to lounge in after break- 
fast; his gentle limbs would be chafed by any armour for fight. He has been 
writing poetry and prose for years, and yet he has never struck a vigorous blow 
for any good cause. More than this, he employs a keen faculty for finding 
fault in criticising every one who, more earnest than himself, descends into the 
rather dusty arena of political life, and, by pen or by tongue, helps on true cul- 
ture—not the schooling of the cloister, but the widest culture, and the greatest 
possibility of ‘light and sweetness’ for all. Then when, like HoTsPuR, just after the 
battle, one is somewhat heated with ‘rage and extreme toil,’ this elegant creature, 
‘neat, trimly dressed,’ enters, and expresses surprise at our want of coolness, 
and thinks that our utterance is at least a semi-tone too high... . 


Yet despite these strictures the article marked a turning-point in Arnold’s 
relationship with the Daily Telegraph. In concluding it resumed its cordial 
tone, complimenting Arnold on having ‘the scholarship and the ability to 
be himself a valued combatant in the same good cause’ as that for which his 
father had fought. Six months later Arnold responded in kind when, in 
the first number of the ‘Anarchy and Authority’ series, he contented him- 
self with the single reference to the Telegraph’s editor as a ‘great austere 
toiler’ who upbraided him ‘for trifling with aesthetics and poetical fancies, 
while he himself . . . [was] bearing the burden and heat of the day’ (vi. 45). 
The Telegraph (27 Dec. 1867, p. 4) then replied still more graciously by 
elevating Arnold to the prominence of a first leader and reviewing the 
initial instalment of ‘Anarchy and Authority’ in a manner that obviously 
invited conciliation. “We will not keep up . . .’, it began, ‘the war between 
Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD and the Liberal press.’ Between culture and the 
English middle and working classes, it protested, there was no such antag- 
onism as Arnold alleged, and it believed that ‘in many artisan clubs and 
workshops there [were] men who [would] appreciate as they deserve[d 
Arnold’s] good intentions, the delicate distinctions of his phraseology, and 
his “wit in the combat so gentle, so light, it ne’er carries a heartstain away 
on its blade” ’. 

Meanwhile this altered relationship between Arnold and the Daily 
Telegraph found further expression in two incidents that occurred during 
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the autumn and winter of 1867-8. In November, at the farewell dinner 
given to Dickens before his departure for America, Edward Levy-Lawson, 
the Telegraph's editor, and ‘two of his young lions’ came to the table where 
Arnold had belatedly obtained a seat and ‘insisted’ on escorting him ‘to 
the high table’ (xiv. 148). And the following January Edward Dicey, a 
member of the Telegraph’s staff throughout the eighteen-sixties and later 
its editor for three months, wrote to ask hitn, ‘in the name of the pro- 
prietors of the Daily Telegraph, to give them a notice of Blake the artist, and 
to name [his] own price’ (xiv. 162). 

After these overtures, Arnold may have thought, it would be ungracious 
to persist in his ridicule of the Daily Telegraph. Yet the paper was too 
convenient a symbol to be completely abandoned in the campaign against 
Philistinism. For this reason, apparercly, he made a slight but perceptible 
change in tactics. Although he continued to ‘touch up’ the paper occasion- 
ally (xiv. 148), he began in Culture and Anarchy to divert most of his irony 
from the paper itself to George Augustus Sala, the bon vivant, world travel- 
ler, and incredibly prolific author who had written for the paper since 1857. 
According to contemporary testimony Sala was on pleasant terms with 
Arnold, whom he regarded ‘with friendly and respectful admiration’,' but 
the two men were poles apart, as evidenced by Sala’s informing Arnold 
at a dinner one evening that Virgil was ‘a rough kind of farmer-fellow, with 
leather leggings and a billhook’.? 

The author of this unusual pronouncement first appeared in Arnold’s 
work in the Preface to Culture and Anarchy, where he was said to represent 
the ultimate obstacle to a successful English Academy. Such an institution, 
Arnold wrote, would consist of ‘everything which is infiuential, accom- 
plished, and distinguished; and then, some fine morning, . . . an irruption 
of Mr. G. A. Sala’ (v1. xiii). A few months later, in one of his innumerable 
travelogues, Sala answered sharply by describing Arnold as a ‘shallow and 
conceited sciolist’ who had invented the term Philistine ‘in order to insult 
writers whose minds and views were broader than his’. Annoyed by this 
sneer, Arnold replied with devastating irony, first through Nick, the 
Telegraph's Paris correspondent who nostalgically recalled hearing the 
word ‘delicacy’ in his ‘fresh, enthusiastic youth’ before he ‘knew Sala’ (vi. 
306), and then through Leo, who reported Sala’s cheerful reaction to the 
melancholy news of Arminius’s death: “The old story; life a dream! Take 
a glass of brandy’ (vi. 344). 

Early the following year Arnold collected the letters which he had 


' H. Paul, Matthew Arnold (London and New York, 1902), p. 126. 

2 G. W. E. Russell, Portraits of the Seventies (New York, 1916), p. 296. 

3 Rome and Venice, with Other Wanderings in Italy, in 1866-7 (London, 1869), p. 23. 
This had appeared originally as correspondence in the Daily Telegraph in 1866 and 1867. 
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written to the Pall Mall Gazette, added a dedicatory letter and a lightly 
satiric farewell to Sala, and planned to publish the volume as Friendship’s 
Garland on Saturday, 18 February.' By a curious coincidence, however, 
on precisely that day he became alarmed about the book when he read of 
the lawsuit brought by Sala against Hodder and Stoughton, publishers of 
James Hain Friswell’s Modern Men of Letters Honestly Criticised, a volume 
containing some twenty essays on prominent writers of the day, among 
whom was Sala. With less honesty than reckless disregard for libel laws, 
Friswell had referred to Sala as ‘a driveller of tipsy, high-flown, and high- 
falutin’ nonsense’ who was ‘often drunk, always in debt, sometimes in 
prison, and . . . totally disreputable’. After committing these amenities 
to print Friswell became frightened and offered an apology, but Sala, on 
the advice of his lawyer, refused it. When the case went to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench on 17 February, Sala was awarded {500 damages. With 
a refined sense of understatement the jury had found the libel to reflect on 
the literary reputation and private character of the plaintiff.* 

On the following day Arnold read about the trial and immediately wrote 
with genuine concern te George Smith, his publisher: 


I wanted to see you this morning because I had been reading the exquisite 
history of the action brought by that farceur Sala; and the horrid thought 
struck me:—Do we give them any possible handle for legal proceedings ?— 
Remember that the scandal and discussion of a law court is mere play to them, 
seared as by this time they are: and is keen pleasure, if anything is to be got by 
it. Nothing would compensate me for being mixed up, and having my name 
mixed up, in serious legal encounter with such a crew: not if I beat them a thou- 
sand times over. Friswell is a driveller and I have not read his book but the trial 
seemed to show a sort of leaning towards Sala in the public mind, which might 
tempt the D. T. people to see whether they might not speculate upon it a little 
further.—The only points about Sala are in the letter about the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister, and in the last letter of all. In the last letter is the take a glass of brandy; 
in the other, the Paris correspondent places the long-past times when he yet 
knew what delicacy was, in the times before he knew Sala. You remember, or 
probably you do not remember, that that touch was provoked by Sala’s having 
attacked me in a preface just then published as ‘a flippant and conceited sciolist 
who had invented the nickname of Philistine for better men than himself’—or 
something almost in those words. 

Consider, too, whether mentioning Hepworth Dixon as the author of the 
immortal guide to Mormonism could possibly warrant that worthy in dragging us 
into the law courts. 

Pa E. Buckler, Matthew Arnold’s Books: Toward a Publishing Diary (Geneva, 
1 P- 

i. is based on R. Straus, Sala: The Portrait of an Eminent Victorian 
pega [1942]), pp. 200~7, and an account of the trial in the Daily Telegraph, 18 Fev. 
1871, p. 3- 
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And across the top of the letter, perpendicularly, Arnold added: 


Write me a line, for I cannot come to you on Monday. Very likely I am need- 
lessly uneasy—but look at the passages and consider all I have said. Probably 
you read Friswell’s lucubrations, which I did not.' 


Arnold’s alarm was unwarranted, however, for nothing ever came of his 
satiric references to Sala. Yet it is noteworthy that after Friendship’s 
Garland he preserved a discreet silence toward the Daily Telegraph, Sala, 
and the young lions. This is just what one would expect, of course, as 
biblical and theological controversy directed his attention elsewhere. But 
it also suggests that Arnold, never losing the memory of those anxious 
moments when he feared a lawsuit against himself, had no desire to risk 
again the charge of libel. If such was the case, it would have amused 
Leslie Stephen, who wished that he too enjoyed the immunity afforded by 
sweetness and light.” 


1 Internal evidence fixes the date of this letter, written on Athenaeum stationery and 
simply dated ‘Saturday’, as 18 Feb. 1871. The letter is the property of the Yale University 
Library, by permission of whose authorities I quote it. 

? Studies of a Biographer (New York, 1898), ii. 104. 
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NOTE 


AN ALLUSION TO AUGUSTINE IN ALFRIC’S 
COLLOQUY: 


A RECURRING theme in the Colloquy is that of profit or reward for a man’s 
labour. The Huntsman says that he is obliged to give his kill to the king, 
who in return clothes and feeds him, ‘and sometimes he gives me a horse or 
a bracelet, so that I take greater pleasure in my work’. The Fisherman 
gains food and clothing and money by fishing: he sells his catch in the town, 
and could sell more than he can catch. He admits that others earn more 
than he, who have the courage to hunt for whales. The Fowler lets his 
hawks go free in the spring, because it is cheaper to catch and train chicks in 
the autumn than to feed grown birds through the summer. This theme is 
emphasized in the dialogue between the Master and the Merchant, who, 
after he has described the hardships and dangers of his way of life and the 
commodities which he imports, is asked, ‘Do you wish to sell your goods 
here at the price for which you bought them overseas?’, a seemingly 
futile question which he answers with, ‘No. What use would my labours be 
to me then? I want to sell them here dearer than I bought them there, so 
that I can make a profit out of which I can keep myself and my wife and 
children.’ 

‘lfric is here very probably alluding to a similar dialogue which Augus- 
tine inserts into his comment on Ps. Ixx. 15, ‘Os meum annuntiabit iusti- 
tiam tuam, tota die salutem tuam, quoniam non cognoui negotiationes’. 
(Negotiationes was a common Old Latin reading, but Augustine presently 
admits that many texts have the variant litteraturam, which later became 
universal in the Vulgate text, and which he ingeniously interprets in a 
sense not conflicting with his exposition of negotiatio.) 

Speaking in his own character of bishop and teacher, Augustine says 
that the man who can say that all day he praises God’s righteousness and 
salvation is he who takes no part in commerce, that it is merchants with 
their turpe lucrum who are here reproved and condemned. When they tell 
lies about their wares, how can God’s praises be in their mouths? ‘But’, he 
goes on, ‘the merchant will say to me: “Look, I transport wares a great 
distance to places which do not produce them. I do this to earn a living, 
and I ask a return for my labour, and that is why I shall sell dearer than 


' The text of the Colloquy used is that edited by G. N. Garmonsway (Methuen’s OE. 
Library, London, 1939); that of the Enarratio in Ps. LXX is from Aurelii Augustini Opera 
X 2, ed, E. Dekkers, O.S.B., and J. Fraipont (Corpus Christianorum, Series Latina xxxix, 
1946), pp. 954-6. 
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perhaps I bought (ut carius uendam quam emerim—/Elfric has uolo uendere 
hic carius quam emi illicy’.’ He denies that he needs to tell lies to get rid of 
his goods. ‘I can say “I paid that much for it, but I want this much now: 
if it suits you, buy it’”’.” He then turns the tables on his adversary. What 
else would he have the Merchant do? Should he turn shoemaker? Do 
shoemakers not tell lies, cheat their customers, promise what they cannot 
perform? Are God’s praisesin their mouths? If he were a farmer he would 
be blaming God for the thunder and practising charms against hailstorms 
and hoping for lean times so that he could sell his stocks to the poor. ‘Good 
farmers do not act like this, you say? Neither do good merchants.’ 
Augustine’s lively defence of commerce and profit was often quoted, 
partly because he is almost the only one among the Church’s early teachers 
not to suggest that such undertakings should be abhorrent and forbidden 
to Christians.' In medieval English literature this dispute receives its most 
famous exposition in Piers Plowman, the author of which is heavily in the 
debt of Gratian and later canonists. But the Colloguy shows clearly that 
the problem was already present in AZlfric’s mind. Many of his personages 
are endowed with amusing traits, but they are all men of good character: 
his Farmer and Shepherd and Cowherd may complain of their hard lives, 
but they are honest and industrious, eminently suitable for a work of 
instruction for boys in the novitiate. When they dispute their relative 


values to the community, much in the manner of the Fable of the Belly, the 
Arbitrator takes the traditional line in choosing religious life as the best, 
because in it is best obeyed the Dominical precept to seek first God’s king- 
dom and His righteousness. Yet none the less, A/lfric reminds an audience 
older and more learned than his novices, Augustine himself conceded that 
we need not all be monks. 


Eric COLLEDGE 


* See J. W. Baldwin, The Mediaeval Theories of the Just Price (Trans. Amer. Philosoph, 
Soc., N.S. 49 (1959), Part 5), especially pp. 12-16. 
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A deuout treatyse called the tree & xii. frutes of the holy goost. Edited by 
J. J. Vatsster. Pp. clxxxii-+294. Groningen: Wolters, 1960. 25 guilders. 


This edition of a work not printed since 1534-5 has three excellent features: 
its diplomatic text, with variants from the inferior manuscripts and the printed 
edition; the glossary; and the fifty pages on syntax. The penmanship of Fitz- 
william Museur. MS. McClean 132 is so clear and consistent, and its forms are 
here so carefully glossed, that more reproductions than the mere frontispiece 
would be very instructive for the student of fifteenth-century palaeography. The 
brief essay on the author’s style gives perhaps the wrong emphasis, accounting as 
too great virtues commonplaces of medieval rhetoric, letting him ‘coin’ aphorisms 
known elsewhere, and missing some of the pleasanter touches: the Blessed 
Virgin carrying her Child from one nun to another as they sit in choir (pp. 20-21); 
the gracious simplicity, amid much tortuousness, of ‘in Our Lord’s ear soundeth 
not the cry but the love, not the voice but the heart’ (p. 22, Il. 13-14); God’s 
kick (31/11), the religious impatient when it rains (74/12), the mother glad of her 
son’s becoming a bishop (58/9-10), the fiend made weak as a mouse (149/10), the 
“faint holidays’ of the unwary warrior (151/6). Some of the music of the prose, 
too, is better than Dr. Vaissier suggests: the alliteration and rhyme in ‘fer fro pe 
filthi fear of carnel corrupcioun . . . euer redy and gredy’ (38/7-9), the Rolle-like 
jingling of ‘crienges no wepingis ne betinges’ (46/21), the scorn in ‘al wordly and 
womby delices’ (138/21). He is right to point out how scrappy is the Frutes 
section ; the enumerated sub-sections could serve as so many tracts for systematic 
users, but the form is noisome, the allegory often absurd, the sentences often 
asyntactical, the pleading clumsy. The author parades long words such as 
euagaciouns, uses mysrewele and houswif nicely as adjectives, and contrives a bright 
little paradox in ‘a meke boldnes’ (31/1), though Dr. Vaissier conventionalizes this 
to ‘boldness tempered by humility’. Words not in the Michigan Middle English 
Dictionary include entwyting and entwitith (‘twit’), enfestre (‘fester’), fugurid for 
the past participle ‘figured’ ; and (with no editorial comment) the strange blasingly 
(‘by way of blowing’) and the odd spellings of -sh- in cherisly and flassly. Sonned 
(‘sunned’), yanynges (‘yawnings, longings’), and snacled (‘secured’) can now be 
hauled back from their O.£.D. datings. The glossary is so good, with the mot 
juste tirelessly chosen, that it deserves to be brought nearer perfection: there was 
no OE. word it (p. 238), the equivocal alto is not just a ‘prefix’, J now (18/7 and 
20/3) should be glossed ‘enough’. Charge = ‘weight’ is perhaps needed at 57/21, 
ware = ‘careful’ at 71/8, frend = ‘kinsman’ at 159/16. Bise (140/1) is surely the 
fine linen familiar in Sir Orfeo and Pearl, not ‘grey, bice’. Did towne (19/4) still 
mean only ‘village, hamlet’ at this stage? 

The description of the manuscripts and Coplande’s edition is too long, and 
fruitful in mistakes; so is the essay on the allegory. William Waynflete was Bishop 
of Winchester, not Chichester (p. xx); most of the gratuitous Greek is misquoted 
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—eight mistakes in forty-six words from Migne on p. lxii, wrong accentuation on 
p. xxii; pélérinages (p. Ixvi) is an impossible spelling; p. xiv does not end with a 
sentence; a curious totemistic origin for tree-surnames is upheld on p. lix, and a 
theory of Christ’s Mother as a tree-goddess on p. lxvi; the Scots-sounding tribe 
of McBengas (for M’ Bengas) turn up on p. lix. The treatment of the sources is 
the weakest part of a very worthy book, and the note on 134/5, quoting a close 
parallel from Ancrene Riwle, is an admission that many such analogues may exist. 

The Language section is full and useful, though diphthong is twice misspelt 
(pp. lxxxix, xc). On p. lxxxiv the e of clepid is derived from OE. i; on p. Ixxxix it is 
rightly assigned to OE. eo. The heading ‘OE @ > u or o’ misleads—some of the 
examples given are of the conventional orthography near minim letters. The e = 
OE. ¥ area (p. lxxxvi) certainly included the King’s Lynn of Margery Kempe, as 
did the xal, xuld = shal, shuld area (p. clxxi). OE. cyning > kynke is a known 
West Midland form. On p. Ixxxvi brenne is taken from OE. ~y-; by p. cii it 
exhibits ‘metathesis of r’; ON. brenna is correctly cited in the Glossary. On p. 
xcv, last line, read hryggp. “The adjective has no distinctive declensional endings’, 
but al on its first few occurrences shows plural alle (1/13, 2/2), singular all (1/23). 
No contracted ‘present modally zero’ form sitte (p. cix) appears—only a ‘modally 
marked’ one at 49/25. There are a few other small anomalies in the Language 
section; the Syntax section is pretty free from errors, and many interesting 
points emerge. But the construction obey to (3/24-25, &c.) should be added; 
thenk cannot just be dismissed as a personal version of think, as p. cxlii seems to 
imply; “There is nothing that so displeases Our Lord’ (p. cxxii) would not be an 
exceptional order in modern English; for reflective (p. cxxxii) read reflexive. 


Basi. CoTTLe 


Studien zur Syntax des Nomens, Pronomens und der Negation in den 
Paston Letters. By Broper CarsTENSEN. Pp. viii-+-328 (Beitrige zur engli- 
schen Philologie 42). Bochum-Langendreer: Péppinghaus, 1959. DM. 30.00. 


This work is an example of the worst type of German academic publication, 
which should long ago have become extinct: the uncorrected thesis. It will be 
of interest chiefly to authors of similar studies, but these will need to use it with 
caution. As the author, following Jespersen, remarks, English syntax is closely 
involved with the niceties of meaning. Unfortunately Dr. Carstensen is not 
very much at home with Middle English, and the book is full of mistakes. 
Chattels and cattle are confused, and cloths (interpreted as clothes) and cloth 
(pp. 65, 67). The meanings of foot (pl.) and feet are not distinguished (p. 76). 
Manner (‘iij. maner a joys’) is listed as a concrete noun, evidences as abstract. 
And so on. There is a series of examples on pp. 51-57, in a list of transitive verbs 
from the Paston Letters first quoted in O.E.D. from a similar or later date. 
Many of the verbs here treated have the wrong sense assigned to them (e.g. to 
ensure, to fish [a water]). The author claims to correct O.£.D. in a number of 
cases, but his use of that work is extremely careless. Thus go with cognate object 
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is cited by O.E.D. from 1526, not 1605. O.E£.D. does in fact give to have away 
and to walk about (one’s business, &c.), and also yesterneven (Carstensen, p. 182). 
( Yersten efe, PL, 1458, is said to be an earlier instance of yestereve (O.E.D. 1603), 
but in fact represents yestern-, not yester-, eve.) There is an odd confusion over 
to marry, which, in sense III, 6. b [‘to contract a matrimonial alliance with’), is 
correctly said to be first exemplified in O.£.D. from the Paston Letters, But the 
example given by Dr. Carstensen is ‘that day that sche is maryed’, whereas O.E.D. 
is referring to ‘to marye with 3owe’, on the same page of the edition used by 
both. To mischieve is not sense 3 in the example quoted, but 3. b, for which 
O.E.D. quotes the passage in question. 

Some of Dr. Carstensen’s ideas about syntax are very strange. Adjectives and 
adverbs are often hopelessly confused, as on pp. 121-2, where easy and new are 
described as adjectives in ‘take it easy’ and ‘made new at Brystow’, and pp. 155 ff. 
It is hardly surprising that gentle and courageous (in ‘as of a jentyll trottyng hors’ 
and ‘a coragiouse ronyd hors’) are not in O.E.D. as adverbs. [For] doubtless 
(= ‘for doubt lest’), fasting (‘an holye yonge monke . . . that for hys holynesse 
and fastyng hopyd to be abbott’), and weeping (‘she had to me thys langage 
wypyng’) are similarly mistaken for adverbs. So is ‘bedays’ (p. 166): ‘and pay 
be dayes’ means ‘and pay by days’, i.e. in instalments due at stated dates. On 
Pp- 219 is quoted ‘God make yow ryzt a good man, and sende Goddis blessing 
and myn’, and we are told that the expected possessive pronoun is replaced by 
a repeated sb., which ‘soll wohl groBen Respekt ausdriicken’. As is curiously 
described as a ‘reines Relativpronomen’ in such phrases as ‘as God forbid’, ‘as 
his most pleasure is’ (p. 259). And is even more oddly listed as a substitute for 
the relative pronoun (with the remark that there is no hint of this usage in the 
dictionaries!) on the basis of four examples which show the common omission 
of a pronoun, as in ‘And than was there cone there, and seid to the capteyn 
that ...’. It seems improbable that ‘thenking ... for your gode and gentill 
letters’ contains a ‘Reste der ae. Flexion’ (p. 113). 

Worst of all is the section on what Dr. Carstensen calls the ‘possessiver Dativ 
statt Genitiv’, type ‘my Lord his will’ (pp. 40 ff.). On p. 42 he maintains (quite 
incorrectly) that in ‘my Lord his will’ ‘die gesamte syntaktische Literatur’ 
describes ‘my Lord’ as a dative, and that this is confirmed by OE. examples, 
but goes on to say that in many of the later examples, as in PL, the sb. is no 
longer in the dative but represents a nominative or accusative: ‘Die Bezeichnung 
“possessiver Dativ” ist daher etwas irrefiihrend.’ (The name ‘possessive dative’ 
seems to arise from confusion between such constructions as ‘Her Romanes 
Leone pem papan his tungan forcurfon’ and ‘We gesawon Enac his cynryn’.) 
Dr. Carstensen then goes so far as to embrace the ancient, and much-exploded, 
heresy that the normal genitive ending represents the worn-down form of his, 
even in the feminine. One of his examples is even a plural, ‘the manys namys. . . 
ar’. For the construction ‘my Lord his will’, or better, ‘Richard Duke of York 
his Peticion’, he adduces nine examples from PL. Four of these, however, re- 
present misunderstandings of the sense, so that only five are certain examples. 
It is impossible to see why he distinguishes between these cases (e.g. ‘the wheche 
carpenter hese costis’ or “Thomas Fauconbrydge hys hed’), and ‘the priour of 
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Bromhill that was fermoure his terme is expired’, which he says (p. 200) has no 
connexion with the type ‘my Lord his will’. 

On the ‘dative of the personal pronoun in place of a partitive genitive’ (type 
‘a friend of me’, pp. 219 ff.) the evidence is again confused. Nine examples 
are cited from PL. But the only possible ones are I. 130, ‘and if the comyng 
thider of our persone self shuld be to plesir of hir’, and III. 3, ‘a frend of her’. 
Both involve her. “To plesir of hir’ occurs in a very stilted and formal letter 
from the Earl of Oxford, and the other example contains the word friend. This 
has the appearance of being a set expression, perhaps a relic of earlier usage: the 
only example of the construction in the Cely papers is ‘the frendes of here’. 
Zandvoort in ‘Notes on the Genitive’, English Studies, xxv (1943), 67, on a list 
of ‘post-genitives’ (or ‘pleonastic genitives’) from a sample of modern books, 
remarks on the frequency with which the word friend forms the head-word in 
that construction. 

The work is based, very unfortunately, on Gairdner’s first edition of the Paston 
Letters, which was also used for O.E.D. Although Dr. Carstensen shows himself 
aware of Gairdner’s editorial shortcomings in principle (but he has failed to 
notice Professor Davis’s correction of shon to shois in II. 125 [M.A2., xvii (1948), 
22] and underestimates the importance of his work on the texts), his handling 
of the printed text is not always sensible. It is odd that the plural form sterlings 
should be used exclusively in PL, and it seems likely that it usually represents 
an editorial expansion of ster. Demi, in ‘demi a riale’ (p. 270), is probably 
Gairdner’s expansion of the abbreviation di., which would be written out in full 
as kalf. It is unnecessary, on the other hand, to suspect scribal or editorial error 
in the masculine pronoun applied to the Trinity, and in four cases of or no for 
or not (p. 281), especially as two more are quoted under whether—or not immedi- 
ately below, or to accuse Gairdner of incorrectly printing the (historical) plural 
myle without -s, on the ground that Chaucer already used the -s form. Gairdner’s 
gloss is followed for owle (‘to owle meney’—read money), and for eyer, which is 
translated as ‘to lay eggs’. Eyer is, of course, in O.E.D. under Aire ‘to breed as 
a falcon’, where PL are quoted, though it is perhaps possible that it is really the 
sb. ‘a nest of hawks’ (‘have hyr to eyer’: ‘put her to the nest’, cf. ‘have a horse 
to cart’). 

ALISON HANHAM 


The Tudor Interlude. By T. W. Craik. Pp. xiv +158. Leicester: University 
Press, 1958. 255. net. 


‘Theatrical’ is often aterm of abuse in the vocabulary of the modern critic, and 
I have more than once heard actors use the word ‘literary’ to dispare s¢ plays which 
offered no scope for their art. Despite the influence of Granville-Barker’s 
Prefaces to Shakespeare and a few efforts by other writers, much work remains to 
be done before the gulf between the literary critic and the actor can be bridged 
and a healthy commerce established between their disciplines. Dr. Craik’s study 
of the Tudor interlude is a useful contribution to this task, for it is concerned 
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throughout with the relationship between plays and the conditions of their per- 
formance during the transitional period between the late Middle Ages and early 
Elizabethan times. 

Mr. Craik agrees with E. K. Chambers that most of the Tudor interludes were 
written for indoor performance without scenery and that most of them could be 
effectively acted in an open area with a door behind it at one end of a hall. He 
believes that the use of a background of ‘houses’ was less common than Chambers 
assumed, and finds little evidence of the use of raised platforms by actors before 
the second half of the sixteenth century. The latter argument would have bene- 
fited from a closer examination of the contexts in which the words ‘stage’ and 
‘scaffold’ occur; in sixteenth-century usage these two terms can refer to daises or 
platforms for the accommodation of spectators. Few properties were used, though 
Thomas Garter’s Susanna required a partition to represent an orchard wall. 
As Mr. Craik is interested in anticipations of Shakespeare’s stagecraft, he might 
have related this partition to the ‘Orchard wall’ over which Romeo leapt, accord- 
ing to Benvolio in Romeo and Fuliet (1. i). 

In his discussion of the performers of the interludes, Mr. Craik shows that the 
doubling of roles was very common, particularly in productions by adult com- 
panies, and that it strongly influenced dramaturgy. Plots are carefully organized 
to enable each actor to play more than one part; soliloquies are frequently intro- 
duced to give an actor time to change his costume, and the exigencies of doubling 
also explain why the dramatist often keeps certain groups of characters quite 
separate from one another throughout the action of his play. Type-casting was 
avoided. Mr. Craik cautiously supports those who believe that early Elizabethan 
acting was somewhat formalized. 

The chapters on ‘Dress’ and ‘Changes of Costume’ contain more new material 
than the others, and reveal that while some medieval traditions of costuming 
were maintained in the interludes, others were disrupted by the Reformation. As 
in the Middle Ages, many characters were dressed in a contemporary fashion, and 
the devil donned leather or fur or feathers and a long crooked snout. In the 
earliest interludes, the virtues wore clerical attire, but the polemics of the Refor- 
mation led Catholic and Protestant dramatists to dress the cardinal virtues like 
themselves and the deadly sins like their opponents. Mr. Craik could also have 
related these polemics to the contrasting connotations given to regal costume; it 
implies worldly temptation in the earlier interludes, whereas it suggests absolute 
worth in some of the later ones, which were evidently influenced by the Protestant 
exaltation of the office of kingship. Mr. Craik finds little evidence to support Ben 
Jonson’s suggestion (The Devil is an Ass, 1. i) that the Vice was synonymous with 
the Fool, and decides that though the Vice’s costume aimed at ‘a grotesque combi- 
nation of the grotesque and the shabby’ it was never standardized. He also finds 
that the title-page woodcuts in early editions of the interludes are of no value as a 
guide to the costumes of the actors. The eleven engravings and woodcuts which 
he reproduces to illustrate his discussion come from German publications or 
works by Stephen Batman. The pictures of the Prophet, Usury, and Sickness are 
especially apt. Changes of costume in the interludes often have a climactic impor- 
tance because they signify the degeneration or the repentance or the regeneration 
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of the protagonist. Moral meanings of this kind are often reinforced by signifi- 
cant stage business. The fettering of a virtue happens so frequently in the inter- 
ludes that Mr. Craik suggests that the putting of Kent in the stocks in King Lear 
was intended to derive some force from this morality tradition. Less convinc- 
ingly, he also suggests that the chariot-entry in Liberality and Prodigality may have 
inspired the parallel episode in Tamburlaine. 

Mr. Craik concludes his book by discussing in detail the various conventions of 
settings, costuming, and acting employed in the sixteenth-century performances 
of William Wager’s Enough is as good as a Feast and Sebastian Westcott’s 
Liberality and Prodigality. He shows the coherence and flexibility of these con- 
ventions, though he sometimes over-estimates the dramatic worth of the plays. 
Wager’s nonsense-monologue running to nearly 50 lines, for instance, seems more 
likely to have wearied the spectators than to have relaxed their minds. But Mr. 
Craik does demonstrate some of the ‘powerful moral ironies’ which would emerge 
from the performance of Wager’s play, and his book will be a valuable aid to 
departments of drama or college societies enterprising enough to search for those 
merits and peculiarities which will manifest themselves only when some of these 
neglected plays are put to the test of production. 

A. ARMSTRONG 


The Question of Hamlet. By Harry Levin. Pp. xiv+-178. New York and 
London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 18s. net. 


The greater part of this book ‘was given as the Alexander Lectures at Toronto 
and must therefore be added to the debt which the world of English criticism 
already owes to the University of Toronto. To be just, the audience there may 
be judged to have had, on this occasion, their own good measure. These seem to 
have been real lectures, and not simply chapters of a book read out aloud; the 
brilliance, the digressiveness, the contemporaneity, the variety of Professor 
Levin’s handling of his topic should make him the envy of any conscientious 
speaker. To some extent, however, as is inevitable, their gain is our loss. The 
lightness of touch, the range of ad hoc reference and the absence of documenta- 
tion make this a difficult book to fit into the Hamlet bookshelf; it does not demand 
that its audience should carry Bradley, Dover Wilson, &c., in its head; it avoids 
any parade of scholarship; but it enters into the Hamlet question in so sophisti- 
cated a manner that it will hardly serve as an introductory study—except, per- 
haps, to those who are already expert in the techniques of New Criticism, but do 
not know Hamlet; and these must be few. 

However, given the churned-up state of the ground around Hamlet, the 
absence of the heavy equipment of scholarship, so tempting to call into such ter- 
rain and so difficult to dig out, must be considered an advantage. Mr. Levin is 
able to take us on a rapid tour of the play and to indicate all kinds of interesting 
viewpoints and features, I take it that the value of the present book lies in such 
apergus, in its illuminating juxtapositions and discovery of unexpected relation- 
ships. Mr. Levin is an excellent close critic: however intelligent he is himself, 
he always supposes that his author is even more intelligent. 
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Indeed the obvious charge to make against The Question of Hamlet is that Mr. 
Levin has presented Shakespeare too one-sidedly as a post-Cézanne intellectual, 
working everywhere through patterns and structures, and breaking down the 
landscape of ordinary life into arrangements of geometrical shapes. This is some 
times an exciting way of seeing the old material; what may be objected to is that 
it is never clear enough in the book what different kinds of patterns are involved, 
and how they are related. The whole book moves to the pattern indicated on 
79: 


Our thesis has been singular, in the person of a solitary being wholly surrounded 
by questions. Doubts, as to his relations with other beings, as to the basis of his 
continued existence, present themselves under the twofold aspect of an antithesis. 
These components must be resolved through a synthesis, pieced together out of 
the playwright’s assumptions about the nature of human experience. 


I may be permitted to interpret this: the first lecture deals with Hamlet himself, 
questioning everything around him; the second discusses Hamlet’s situation, 
where everything seems capable of being interpreted at least two ways; the third 
suggests a total outlook in the play, called ‘ironic’ by Mr. Levin—Hamlet learns 
to see himself and his actions as part of a ‘cosmic irony’. The triadic approach I 
have summarized is one that allows Mr. Levin to extract many incidental felicities 
from the play. To see the revenge theme as ironic is unusual and illuminating: 


Vengeance is its [irony’s] most habitual theme because the revenger is called 
upon to take into his own hands what might better be left to providence, however 
we define it; and if the revenge gets out of hand and goes amiss, as it is almost 
bound to do, if the mistaken purposes fall on their inventors’ heads, then that 
reversal is an ironic commentary upon the ways of human destiny. (p. 104) 


The triadic pattern of these lectures must be supposed, however, to be attached 
to the play only as a scaffolding which the critic uses to take us close to the surface 
of the work; and this status is never defined. Mr. Levin does not make it clear 
where this kind of patterning stops and another kind begins; I am thinking 
especially of that other kind of pattern that is supposed to be discovered in the 
work itself—not a scaffolding but a skeleton. The passage from p. 79 which I 
have quoted continues as follows: 


The conventional five-act structure of tragedy is ignored by the Quartos of 
Hamlet, indicated for only the first two acts of the Folio text, and completed by 
later editors. Granville-Barker’s recommendation, which best accords with modern 
theatrical usage, is that we conceive the play as a work composed in three move- 
ments. “Treble woe’ is the fatality that overtakes Polonius and his two children. 
Threefold also are the consequences of the original sin against the old King, his 
loss ‘Of life, of crown, of queen’ (1. v. 75). The drama might almost be described 
as a triangle-play with a vengeance. The interrelationship of Hamlet the Elder, 
Claudius, and Gertrude predominates in the mind of Hamlet the Younger. Perhaps 
it has some bearing upon his tendency to triple his phrases: ‘O, horrible! O, 
horrible! most horrible! (1. v. 80) “Words, words, words’ (11. ii. 194). ‘Mother, 
mother, mother! (111. iv. 6). 
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Like Sir Thomas Browne s¢eing quincunxes in heaven, Mr. Levin looks for 
threes and finds them everywhere (not unnaturally). One admires the ingenuity, 
but doubts the relevance. Indeed, I find doubt as pervasive as threes on that 
whole level of the argument which takes the titles given to the three aspects of the 
problem—‘questions’, ‘doubts’, and ‘irony’—as rhetorical figures, and then 
derives evidence for the relevance of these aspects from the use of the figures in 
the play. But it must be added that even when one disagrees with Mr. Levin’s 
methods of argument, one can seldom fault him for that commonest of scholarly 
sins—misinterpreting the words of particular passages in the interest of his 
thesis. 

A third part of the book is taken up with three ‘supplementary studies’ on 
Hamlet, reprinted from various sources, One of these deals with the antic dis- 
position; one is an explication of the Pyrrhus speech, and one is a review of 
Peter Alexander’s Hamlet, Father and Son. The essay on the antic disposition 
shows Mr. Levin juggling his historical erudition to suggest a pattern of signifi- 
cant relationship between the play and general problems of belief; here it joins 
Don Quixote, Le Misanthrope, and Idiot as evidence on the place of ‘madness’ in 
the human condition. This might be called literary journalism rather than 
scholarship; the word is appropriate enough, provided we do not forget that 
Johnson and Coleridge were also journalists. 

The essay on the Pyrrhus speech I take to show the disadvantage (for Mr. 
Levin) of being tied down to a single line of approach. The explication was de- 
vised, Mr. Levin tells us, ‘to demonstrate a method of explication as applied to 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet’. This does not mean that it belongs to the strictest 
‘nothing-up-my-sleeve’ school of explicators, who aim to deduce their criticism 
from the text and nothing but the text. It ranges widely round the history of the 
Hecuba figure, the matter of Troy, Garrick’s Hamlet, &c.; even so, the method is 
a hindrance to Mr. Levin when he comes to present his excellent central point 
about the levels of reality involved in our theatrical experience of the speech. 
Even with the help of a diagram, the ninefold involution of the universe of dis- 
course described appears to be too complex to infer from the inductive process 
being employed. A looser framework, allowing those side illustrations and un- 
expected parallels that delight us in Mr. Levin’s writings, clearly suit best the 
talents of this critic. 

G. K. Hunter 


On the Literary Genetics of Shakspere’s Plays 1592-1594. By T. W. 
BaLpwin. Pp. xii+ 562. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1959. $8.50. 


Professor T. W. Baldwin is an obvious contender for the heavy-weight crown 
of Shakespearian criticism: shelves bow beneath his accumulated writings ; only 
dedicated research workers at the peak of fitness can be expected to read and 
remember everything he has said. And it is something of this kind that Mr. 
Baldwin seems to demand. In the Preface to the latest book he tells us: ‘this 
volume takes up where William Shakspere’s Five-Act Structure left off, both are 
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supplemented by On the Literary Genetics of Shakspere’s Poems and Sonnets, and 
all rest fundamentally upon William Shakspere’s Small Latine and Lesse Greeke, 
and its “portico”, William Shakspere’s Petty School.’ The imagery here reminds 
one of Wordsworth’s account of The Recluse. An image that might seem more 
appropriate to some is that of the Tower of Babel—a laborious, imposing, and 
ambitious structure, but built up by methods that seem questionable in their 
coherence. I say this without denying the truth of the author’s disclaimer, ‘I 
have tried each time to base directly upon the relevant facts, not upon the previous 
conclusions of any volume’ (p. viii), for the sense of insecurity I experience in 
reading Mr. Baldwin derives not from the facts themselves but from the infer- 
ences by which they are connected. Mr. Baldwin’s work has been most valuable 
for the facts he has uncovered. Small Latine and Lesse Greeke is indispensable as 
a survey of curricula and textbooks in English grammar schools; Five-Act 
Structure shows quite conclusively the relevance of school Terence to Elizabethan 
play construction. Unfortunately, when Mr. Baldwin moves from the general 
collection of facts to the interpretation of particular plays, admiration and grati- 
tude begin to fade. The latter part of Five-Act Structure shows the pertinacity 
which makes Mr. Baldwin one of our greatest researchers, to be ill applied when 
it involves pushing structural analysis too hard and too mechanically as a deter- 
minant of the date and order of Shakespeare’s early plays. 

The same kind of objection can be made to the two volumes published 
(so far) in Mr. Baldwin’s ‘genetic’ series. Here is a ‘method’ or ‘key’ which is 
meant to unlock the relationship of the various works which survive from Shake- 
speare’s early milieu. Brick is laid on brick by a method which may fit in some 
instances, but which seems in most cases to be entirely arbitrary. For one reader 
at least the book we are concerned with here ends as a heap of bricks rather than 
a building. 

But before I discuss the method of ‘proof’ involved, I ought to indicate some 
of the results which the book presents. The first chapter is a long discussion of 
Greene’s various polemics which seem to be aimed at his contemporaries, and 
these are said to centre on Marlowe and Anthony Mundy. Mundy appears as 
the author of Fair Em and as the putative ‘kidde in Aesop’ who wrote the old 
Hamlet. Marlowe is found to be the author of A Shrew, which is dated before 
1589, z and 2 Tamburlaine being supposed to precede it and Faustus to follow it. 
The Spanish Tragedy is dated 1583; Martin Marprelate references are found in 
the Prologue to The Few of Malta, to place that in the ‘autumn of 1590’. The 
map of Elizabethan dramatic production is thus redrawn to provide a back- 
ground for the new Shakespearian chronology already indicated in Five-Act 
Structure. The Shakespeare plays actually dealt with here are Henry VI, Titus 
Andronicus, The Merry Wives of Windsor, and A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 
These are said to be preceded by ‘the first form of Love’s Labour’s Lost’, The 
Comedy of Errors, and Two Gentlemen (before 1590). Romeo and Fuliet, dated 
1591, is said to supply the structural basis for Richard IJ]—Richard and Mar- 
garet are the representatives of warring houses which reflect the Montagues and 
Capulets. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream is seen as later than ‘the fundamental 


plot of Merry Wives’ (p. 465)—that is, the play without the developed figure of 
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Falstaff—since the set for A Midsummer-Night’s Dream is borrowed from Merry 
Wives: 

This is not actual Athens. Patently it is one of the English palaces, with palace 
woods a mile without the town. If this is not Windsor Forest, then what is it? At 
any rate, Herne’s oak within the forest is now the duke’s oak. The same forest set 
evidently served for both plays. If this is the explanation—and what else can it be? 
—then the Merry Wives forest came first from reality and later served for the 
escapades of the fairies in Midsummer-Night’s Dream. (p. 479) 

The methods by which these results are achieved are various, but any reader 
who has raised an eyebrow at the excerpt I have just given may be disposed to 
allow literal-mindedness as a prominent feature of the argument, and this is one 
feature which I find to be common in Mr. Baldwin’s modes of argument. Many 
of them, indeed, involve literalness to the extent of being anti-literary. Mr. 
Balciwin shows little patience with the elusiveness of literature, tending to treat 
these early plays as the ‘literary product’ of certain rhetorical and constructional 
disciplines, and not always remembering that the product may be alive and there- 
fore unpredictable. Once we forget this, our handling of poetry too easily de- 
generates into a docketing of dead elements, considered to be capable of only one 
meaning, and in consequence fatally easy to manipulate into the patterns we re- 
quire. This tendency does not vitiate every part of Mr. Baldwin’s book, and I 
do not wish to be taken as saying it does; but the genetic argument has, I suggest, 
a fatal weakness in this direction. 

Mr. Baldwin’s literary ‘genes’ may remind us of the ‘hooked atoms’ of the 
imagination so illuminatingly described in The Road to Xanadu, and undoubtedly 
they derive from the same view of the creative process. But the interests of the 
two authors are quite distinct. Lowes is concerned to show how devious and 
paradoxical are the ways of the creative mind; we are left with an image of the 
‘heaving and phosphorescent sea’ of Coleridge’s imagination, disturbingly un- 
predictable. But Mr. Baldwin’s concern is to show that the creative process is 
predictable, and can be broken down into a series of stages, irreversible in their 
order. Instead of an image of the creative power we are left with the impression 
that Shakespeare and his contemporaries had only one-track minds. 

Take as an example one of the shortest of these disquisitions: 

Following Brooke, Shakspere had in Two Gentlemen developed the thesis that banish- 
ment is death, and in Romeo and Juliet had enlarged upon that theme. In Two 
Gentlemen the idea is given syllogistic form, which may be expressed thus: 

Death is banishment from self 

Silvia is myself 

Therefore banishment from Silvia is banishment 

from self, or death. 
The conclusion is, therefore, 

To stay is to await death. 

To go is to leave life. 
Similarly, in Romeo and Juliet, the syllogism is 

Hence banished is banished from the world. 

Banishment from the world is death. 

Therefore banishment is death. 
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The conclusion is 
i Jeaven is here where Juliet lives (stay). 
But Romeo is banished to hell (go). 


The treatment in Romeo and Juliet is much less formal, but it has the same funda- 
mental framework as in Two Gentlemen. 


Elements from both these treatments are found in 2 Henry VI. Now it is a 
woman, the Queen, who inverts the situation by threatening to go into banishment 
herself and says to the man, Suffolk, 

banished I am, if but from thee. 


Yet now farewell; and farewell life with thee! 
This is the syllogism of Two Gentlemen, but assumed and not stated syllogistically. 
Suffolk replies 
where thou art, there is the world itself 
And where thou art not, desolation. 
Here is the syllogism of Romeo and Juliet, but again assumed, not stated in syllo- 


gistic form. Now that each has had a syllogism, the man, who is the actual bani- 
shee, is given the conclusion. 


If I depart from thee I cannot live (go) 


To die by thee were but to die in jest; (stay) 

From thee to die were torture more than death: (go) 

O, let me stay, befall what may befall! (stay). 
This is the same conclusion as in Two Gentlemen. It is thus clear that the order 
of construction for these passages is Two Gentlemen, Romeo and Juliet, 2 Henry V1. 
(292 f.) 


The assumption here (stated this time in terms of argument and not of images) 
is that an artist’s mind must work along a single line of increasing sophistication ; 
he is not allowed to return with renewed surprise to an old combination; he is 
not allowed to exclude elements which are none the less available in his mind; he 
is required, in short, to exhibit the rigidity of a machine rather than the flexibility 
of a man; for I know no reason in psychology why the ‘double syllogism’ in 
Henry VI should not precede the single version in Two Gentlemen. 

The attempt to trace these one-way relationships is especially difficult in an 
age which, like the Elizabethan, relied so much on literary ‘common form’, on 
imitation and a shared repertory of proverbs, allusions, and images. Mr. Baldwin 
writes about conventional images, like the cedar of royalty, as if Shakespeare had 
a patent to its use (“The cedar originates in 2 Henry VI’ (p. 300)); but the com- 
mon form lies like a reservoir behind the examples he quotes and can be used to 
explain any of them, without reference to the others. The line of development 
that he suggests is as possible as many others, but has no necessity. It would be 
absurd, however, to censure Mr. Baldwin for gaps in his very extensive knowledge 
(such as his failure to allow for the Similia of Erasmus on p. 239); no one can be 
expected to know all the occurrences of a common form in the period. But it is 
fair to complain that Mr. Baldwin has involved himself in a mode of argument 
which requires him to know all the examples (published and unpublished). 
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Another procedure, associated with the ‘genetic’ method, is that which finds 
appropriateness of quotation in one context and lack of this in another, implying 
that the second context is later than the first. This is fair enough, if handled with 
discretion and literary sensitivity. But Mr. Baldwin is looking for more objective 
criteria than this implies. 
Take that key passage in A Shrew which uses Faustus’s invocation to describe 
the end of a day’s hunting: 


Enter a Noble man and his men from hunting. 
Lord. Now that the gloomie shaddow of the night, 
Longing to view Orions drisling lookes, 
Leapes [from] th’antarticke World vnto the skie 
And dims the Welkin with her pitchie breath, 
And darkesome night oreshades the christall heauens, 
Here breake we off our hunting for to night, 
Cupple vppe the hounds and let vs hie vs home, 
And bid the huntsman see them meated well, 
For they haue all deseru’d it well to daie. 


Mr. Baldwin argues at great length the genetic priority of this context to the 
Faustus one. Most of the argument, however, is concerned with the irrelevant 
choice of ‘earth’ or ‘night’ in the first line, irrelevant because the choice involves 
only the connexion of A Shrew with Faustus ‘B’ text, not its priority to it. What 
it seems to come down to is that Orion was a huntsman, and so is the Lord of A 
Shrew: 


Thus the four lines in A Shrew are ‘fitting’ to, and in detail fitted to, the assumed 
setting. Upon the night-setting of the source, the ‘gentleman, dogge-keeper, 
huntsman’ Orion begot this passage. (p. 129) 


On the other side, we have the ‘unfitness’ of the four lines to the Faustus context: 


The speech of Faustus might as readily have begun here without the four-line 
fanfare. But the History of Faust says that Faustus came into the wood to do his 
conjuring ‘towards euening’ and began to conjure about ‘nine or ten of the clocke 
in the night’. The evening setting has caused Marlowe to lift these four lines from 
A Shrew as fitting background. (p. 129) 


1 ignore the complete reversibility of the argument in the last sentence and wish 
to dwell on the damaging absence of literary response. From a literary point of 
view the passage from A Shrew breaks in two; after six lines of tragical diction 
the verse sinks suddenly into jogtrot domesticity and flaccid versifying (note the 
incompetent jingle of ‘well. . . all. . . well’ in the last two lines). Four lines of 
Marlowe are concluded by a line of Marlovian pastiche and an echo of Kyd 
(‘Here break we off our sundry languages’), creating an expectation that the con- 
text is quite unable to fulfil, for this is not a tragic but a comic context. Such a 
mingling of expectations would seem to be a prime indecorum. In the Faustus 
context, on the other hand, the tragical terms meet a tragical context; the poetic 
effect is sustained by the mode of life that is depicted. Leaving aside all questions 
of broken syntax and tautology in the Shrew passage, I feel that on grounds of 
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literary fitness alone we ought to be able to see that the Faustus passage is ‘fit’ 
and the Shrew one a miserable patchwork. 

The normal modern explanation of this and many other repetitions considered 

in Literary Genetics is, of course, that the worse text incorporates them from the 
better by a process of memorial contamination: pirated texts depended on the 
memories of actors whose heads were full of tags from the plays in which they 
had recently performed. Behind this explanation lies the large body of theory and 
analysis concerned with Bad Quartos. This is not a body of theory that Mr. 
Baldwin refers to. I have only noted one use of the phrase bad quarto in his text, 
and then the bad is so engirt with quotes that the whole theory seemed to be 
called into question; I have noted no uses of ‘memorial reconstruction’ or like 
phrases. And one can see why there is a blank here ; if the delicate differences and 
precise developments that Mr. Baldwin supposes to be the hallmark of the 
creative process can occur by mere confusion or random association, then the 
genetic method cannot be used to unwind the whole skein of literary creation. 
This may explain the unusual edge in his voice (for he is usually urbane and 
generous in his references to others) when, for once, he admits the possibility of 
piracy: 
It is at least clear that presence of these parallels with Edward II in Contention is 
not due to transplantation by a pirate (a most appreciative and ingenious person— 
to be such a muttonhead!). ‘Bibliographers’ have shown quite a fascination for a 
sugar-plum pirate, with a thumb in almost every pie. . . . (p. 302, n. 14) 


It appears that Mr. Baldwin has his own theory of textual degradation to set 
against that of the ‘bibliographers’ : 


Here we should pause to notice that much the same thing has happened in the 
case of 2 and 3 Henry VI as happened in Marlowe’s Faustus and Greene’s Orlando. 
In the case of Orlando, Q represents the full version and the Alleyn MS an altered 
and shortened stage version [sic], but the Alleyn MS preserves some details from 
the parent version which are not in Q. Similarly in the case of Faustus, B represents 
the full version and A an altered and shortened stage version, but neither gives 
quite the full original version. Anyone who is conversant with surviving stage 
versions of the time will know that the full manuscript of a play was whittled down 
by some official to the two hours’ traffic of the stage. It is clear in the instances 
cited that this is one thing which has happened to Orlando, Faustus, Contention, 
and True Tragedie. And one could cite astounding instances of the liberties taken 
by such company officials in ‘improving’ the author’s expression, etc. But the 
individual parts still had to be fitted to the actors, where the actor himself had 
further opportunities to ‘improve’. (p. 312) 


If this were to be accepted as a sufficient explanation of bad texts it would have 
to be argued; if we are to be persuaded from our bibliographical allegiance we 
would need evidence of a more accurate knowledge of the texts than the summary 
of Greg’s Alcazar and Orlando here provides. If we are not persuaded out of the 
view that the minds of pirates are as capable of literary association as other men’s 
then the evidence of this book will not support its conclusions. 

I have concentrated here on the genetic method and left no space for the other 
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modes of argument which are employed. Much of the book is given up to analyses 
of the ‘casting patterns’ by which plays can be assigned to different theatrical 
companies. I must confess myself unable to understand the relevance of the 
statistics produced by this method. But it is clear that the method is an inflexible 
one which does not allow anywhere for the Elizabethan habit of doubling the 
parts, and which substitutes a rigid skeleton of ‘roles’ for the freedom of charac- 
terization in a real play. And this brings me back to my central criticism: in 
spite of the erudition which is lavished on its parts, this book fails to convince, 
because it leaves untouched what is for more readers than Coleridge the central 
quality in Shakespeare—his myriad-mindedness. 
G. K. Hunter 


The Sovereign Flower. By G. WiLson Knicut. Pp. 324. London: Methuen, 
1958. 30s. net. 


This volume has a valedictory tone—‘likely to remain the last of my Shake- 
spearian studies’—and there is a finality about the valuable cross-indexes (by 
Patricia M. Ball) covering Professor Wilson Knight’s earlier works, printed now 
for the first time. All this tends to invite critical assessment which would never- 
theless have the impertinence of a premature obituary notice ; we hope to receive 
a great deal more Shakespearian interpretation from Mr. Wilson Knight. 

Yet this volume is in some sort an epitome of his work. Academic caution may 
well look askance at the excursions into the esoteric, the over-readiness to point 
affiliations between philosophic systems not readily obvious to most readers; or 
at the royalist and aristocratic valuations here made most concrete in the long 
essay, “The Sceptred Isle’, and in the three appendixes, ‘Literature and the 
Nation’, “The British Genius’, and ‘A Royal Propaganda’; but the final impres- 
sion of the volume is of a consistent pressure of critical thinking applied with 
integrity for over thirty years. It is instructive to read consecutively the two 
short essays, “The Principles of Shakespeare Interpretation’, reprinted here, 
though written in 1928, and ‘Some Notable Fallacies’, printed here for the first 
time. The former was written, as a footnote reminds us, before Mr. Wilson 
Knight had started to emphasize the distinction between ‘criticism’ and ‘inter- 
pretation’; it contains an astringent statement of his first principles of ‘aesthetic 
reaction’ to the poetry and themes of the plays: 


Shakespeare is not at pains to show us what to avoid, nor what to imitate [in re- 
counting the fate of Macbeth or of Antony and Cleopatra]. The poetry goes deeper, 
and exposes the essence of human reality. Great tragedy is a statement, not a 
persuasion. And though the statement may persuade us, as real life persuades us, 
that some things are profitable and some unprofitable of imitation, the tragic poet 
does not bend to teach. 


This was fairly spoken in 1928 and some of Mr. Wilson Knight’s critics might be 
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called ‘A Royal Propaganda’ ?). Some of the amb‘guity is cleared up in the later 
essay: 

Criticism aspires to a judgement, a valuing, of symbolic statement; interpretation 
aspires to an understanding of it. Criticism brings its own ethical or aesthetic 
standards to the judgements of literature; interpretation goes to literature to dis- 
cover standards for use elsewhere. 


As a demonstration of the continuity of his methods, this volume gives us “The 
Third Eye: an essay on All’s Well that Ends Well’, one of his most brilliant 
pieces of interpretation. It would be easy to analyse here again such matters as 
have been pilloried before: the irritating jargon, of ‘male and female principles’ 
and Helena’s ‘bisexuality’ (p. 134), which clouds the insight on Helena’s unique 
place among Shakespeare’s heroines: or the confounding of categories which 
can describe Helena in these terms: ‘her beyond-good-and-evil, Shakespearian 
and Nietzschean, insight, her purified and all-embracing love . . . Shakespeare’s 
steps towards his conception of what might be termed a ‘‘Renaissance Sainthood”’’. 
But these are motes in the vision. For the greater part of the volume we have an 
assurance that can pack the matter of an essay into a footnote (p. 123) and which 
produces the casual but common-sense effrontery of an aside—‘Dating is sel- 
dom easy, nor perhaps so important as we tend to think it’—after he has given 
tentative reasons for placing All’s Well late in the canon. 

At the core of the argument on All’s Well Mr. Wilson Knight develops a 
theme that has wider significance than its sole application to this play. In 
finding generous reasons for sympathizing with Bertram’s predicament, he none 
the less establishes a scale of values by which Bertram is adversely judged: 
*Honour’, the quality to which Bertram falsely aspires, ‘reflects man’s wholeness, 
both good and evil; it is the inmost secret and gem of the total personality. 
Ethical absolutes are, in comparison, crude.’ From this calculus of values the 
interpretation of the play proceeds with subtlety and, with the analysis of the 
major relationships in the plot, there are valuable ‘asides’, an examination of 
Lafeu’s prose, the pressures of the rhymed verse, an illuminating equation of 
Parolles’s ‘simply the thing I am’ with Wolsey’s ‘new-open’d’ heart. Moreover, 
to these insights of the acute reader in the study are added the fruits of Mr. 
Wilson Knight’s other expertise, the awareness throughout of the play’s theatri- 
cal dimension. It is indeed churlish to grumble at our moments of disagreement 
when the entry to a neglected play is made so rich a matter. 


W. Moetwyn MERCHANT 


Elizabethan and Jacobean Studies Presented to Frank Percy Wilson. 
Edited by Hersert Davis and Heten Garpner. Pp. viii+356. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1959. 42s. net. 


This festschrift contains nineteen contributions and a select list of Professor 
F. P. Wilson’s writings. The editors speak, without exaggeration, of the ‘great 
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ment of others have done so much to advance our knowledge of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean literature. 

The contributions range from brief factual notes (such as Sir Walter Greg’s 
demonstration that Twelfth Night was indeed 6 January, or Francis R. Johnson’s 
account of an attempt to defraud Thomas Digges of his profits from second 
editions of his Pantometria and Stratioticos) to full-length critical essays. 

The two longest essays are perhaps the most enjoyable. Mr. J. B. Leishman 
has a learned and fruitful discussion of the promise of immortality in Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, with analogues from Greek, Latin, Italian, and English poetry; 
and Miss Helen Gardner endeavours successfully to show that Donne’s “The 
Ecstasy’ was indebted to Leone Ebreo’s Dialoghi d’ Amore. She proceeds to argue 
persuasively that in the lines 

So must pure lovers soules descend 
T’ affections, and to faculties, 

That sense may reach and apprehend, 
Else a great Prince in prison lies 


Donne was not ingeniously pleading for physical union. He means rather: ‘If 
the soul does not thus animate the body in all its parts, it is imprisoned in a 
carcass instead of reigning in its kingdom.’ The essay is closely reasoned and does 
not depend entirely on the Ebreo parallels. It will be observed that Miss Gardner 
has introduced an emendation into the third of the above lines (That for Which). 
This essay increases our understanding of the poem, though Miss Gardner her- 
self complains that, though wonderful, ‘it is rather too much of an “argument 


about an ecstasy” ’. 

Professor Kathleen Tillotson has an interesting account of Donne’s reputation 
in the nineteenth century and she quotes from a remarkably perceptive writer, 
in the Retrospective Review of 1823, who already exhibits a genuine enthusiasm 
for and understanding of Donne’s poetry. 

Several of the other essays deal with sources and analogues. Professor Nevill 
Coghill argues that Shakespeare read, or re-read, Chaucer when he was about 
thirty, and that most of the echoes from his work date from the years 1594-6. 
Some of the parallels cited are, I think, of doubtful validity. The Caucasus in 
Richard II probably comes directly or indirectly from Cicero; and the serpent 
beneath the flower was an image known to every schoolboy. It is odd, too, that 
Mr. Coghill should make so little of the influence of Chaucer on Troilus and 
Cressida. A cognate essay by Professor Douglas Bush discusses fruitfully 
‘Classical Myth in Shakespeare’s Plays’, and Dr. Ethel Seaton has a most re- 
vealing account of Marlowe’s light reading in medieval romances. Miss Mary 
Lascelles provides a commentary on the Pegasus myth and of its use by Spenser 
and Milton. 

Professor Peter Alexander, starting from Lamb, offers in a few pages a defence 
of Othello as a tragic hero from the strictures of Eliot and Tolstoy, with re- 
vealing analogies from Calderon and Scott. Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard, Miss Agnes 
M. C. Latham, and Professor Godfrey Davies provide judicial reassessments 
of A Mirror for Magistrates, Ralegh’s Instructions to his Son, and Hume's History 
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of the Reign of James I respectively. Dr. Tillyard does much to explain the 
popularity of an essentially bad book; Miss Latham shows that Ralegh’s advice 
‘is closely linked to his own experience of life, but it does not represent the 
whole man’, and Mr. Davies argues that Hume ‘found much of Jacobean history 
mere annals or compilations and left it a well-written narrative’. Miss Kathleen 
M. Lea, by a consideration of the manuscripts, leaves us with an increased 
respect for Harington’s artistry in translating Ariosto and makes us wonder why 
there is no modern edition. (There is a bad misquotation from Othello on p. 55.) 
Mr. Frederick W. Sternfeld comments on Shakespeare’s use of popular song 
with illustrations from the Willow Song and ‘Calino custure me’. Mr. James 
McManaway prints from a Folger manuscript an interesting document, the 
‘Scottish Bond’ in support of James VI’s claim to the English crown, and he 
shows its connexion with the English Bond of 1584 and with Peter Wentworth 
and the Earl of Essex. Mr. John Crow has gathered some information about 
Thomas Bretnor and he prints some 1,300 catch-phrases from his almanacs, 
which ‘should be of interest to the student of the colloquial English of the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century’. Finally, Professor J. Dover Wilson gives 
us his lively memories of Granville-Barker, Shaw, and Barrie. 


KennetTH Muir 


The Making of Walton’s Lives. By Davin Novarr. Pp. xvi+528 (Cornell 
Studies in English 41). Ithaca: Cornell University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1958. 52s. net. 


' Between 1640 and his death in 1683 Izaak Walton published five Lives in 
eighteen different versions, apart from reprints. Walton’s additions to successive 
issues were summarized by John Butt in his Bibliography (1930), and now Profes- 
sor David Novarr surveys the whole matter in a large book, the first thorough 
analysis of Walton’s methods as biographer. Behind it lie not only Professor 
Butt’s contributions but the investigations of Sisson and Houk, Bennett and 
Helen Gardner, and an unpublished Cornell dissertation on Walton by Coon 
(‘the best biography of Walton’). After a short (unindexed) chapter on ‘the 
Walton tradition’, Mr. Novarr establishes the growth of each life in turn by 
a process of selective collation; he investigates Walton’s treatment of his sources, 
compares his chronology with the facts as they are known today, and, after a very 
full discussion of the relationship between the writing of the Lives and the 
changing fortunes of the Church in whose service Walton wrote, delivers 
a summing-up and a verdict in fourteen impressive pages. The book asserts at 
the beginning that ‘the Walton who emerges here is neither so peaceable nor so 
honest nor so simple as has been frequently thought’, and the argument is 
directed at the substitution of another image, Walton the artist in biography, 
‘strenuously rectitudinous and dogmatically orthodox’, imposing on his subjects 
a character-image by an increasingly ruthless procedure of selection, a Walton 
‘unflinchingly dedicated to craftsmanship’. 

There are two key-words in Mr. Novarr’s analysis—‘fact’ and ‘art’ (or rather 
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‘artistry —the distinction is not without importance here). Walton exploited 
fact in the interests of the character-image which it was the task of his artistry 
to produce. He suppressed inconvenient facts, selected from his sources only 
what would fit his thesis, tampered with the text of letters, wrenched passages 
from their contexts, invented dates and incidents, and used extensively the 
method of ‘innocence by association’, whereby a digression on the attested virtue 
of a person connected with his subject strengthened, by suggestion, the major 
theme. Mr. Novarr is acute in many of his deductions, and the mass of evidence 
is presented with much skill. The long section on the Donne and its revisions 
displays both the strength and the weakness of his method. He shows, for 
instance, how Walton changed the wording of Donne’s dedication of Pseudo- 
Martyr in order to ‘produce the impression that King James early took an interest 
in Donne’. Agairi, in the chapter on the 1670 Donne, a ‘letter’ inserted by 
Walton appears to be a mosaic of extracts from a number of letters, cemented 
together with phrases of Walton’s own, the whole intended to deepen the 
depression of the Mitcham period. The familiar story of the origin of the 
Hooker, a work commissioned to erase the equivocal impression left by Gauden’s 
Life, is well told, although Mr. Novarr’s strictures on Walton’s method seem 
in the circumstances unnecessarily severe. And in examining the growth of the 
Wotton, he demonstrates how much material Walton had at his disposal, and 
how rigorously selective he was in its use. 

But the insidious pleasures of studying ‘the writer at work’ have perhaps been 
too confidently indulged, as Mr. Novarr stations his reader at Walton’s elbow. 
Was Walton so unremittingly ingenious? Must every discrepancy be attributed 
to artistry, every fact be tested for a false ring? Thus, when in the 1670 Donne 
Walton added the date ‘April 7, 1631’ to his own elegy on Donne, is it a necessary 
inference, from the fact that the elegy was not included in Deaths Duell (1632), 
that Walton was here putting a fictitious date to a poem he had written nearly 
forty years before, in order to emphasize his devotion to Donne? What is 
improbable both here and in some other instances is the careful balancing of 
advantages assumed to have taken place in Walton’s mind. In short, Mr. 
Novarr’s very proper concern to stress the complexity of Walton’s technique 
leads him from time to time to read into the formation of the text subtlety and 
calculation even where the evidence is inconclusive, as in the story of Sheldon 
and Sanderson at Oxford (p. 440). He does not often allow for carelessness or 
muddle, nor will he have it that Walton may have been enfeebled by extreme 
old age. 

The book is too long. In the first place, Mr. Novarr has assembled much of 
the material preparatory to an edition of the text, but having rejected the 
alternative of an edition, must present his findings in a necessarily more dis- 
cursive form. The result lacks the clarity and economy and yet the completeness 
of textual collation and notes, and confuses the commentary. Secondly, he is 
too often needlessly exhaustive in minor matters, as in the pages on the editing 
of Donne’s 1635 Poems (pp. 32-49), and in those on the growth of Walton’s 
interest in Herbert (pp. 303~7), these last something of a caricature of the 
method. The section on the Sanderson runs to 116 pages, the longest in the 
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book, amounting to a history of Church politics from 1660 to 1680, and taking 
too little for granted in the kind of reader this book is likely to have. But these 
faults do not outweigh the solid virtues here of intelligence, scholarship, and 
thoroughness. The issues raised in the judicious last chapter are of especial 
interest. Walton found in the tradition of the Character (‘a picture . . . quaintlie 
drawne in various collours, all of them heightned by one shadowing’) the 
means tu that simplification and concentration of his material which would 
express his affectionate hero-worship and his praise of quietude, humility, 
loyalty, and faith. And to the ‘one shadowing’ was added the ‘dramatic effective- 
ness of anecdote’: Donne’s vision, Hooker and his sheep, Sanderson sheltering 
under the penthouse. “These scenes remain bright; these figures live on in the 
depths of the mind.’ He gives us the ‘fertile fact’. The limitations of Walton’s 
writing derive not from the reduction of his subject to a symbolic form, a process 
which Mr. Novarr suggests is a necessary feature of all good biography, but 
from the image being in each case over-simplified, ‘restricted by the narrowness 
of his outlook’. When we have given the charm and sweetness of Walton’s 
achievement its due praise, when we have recognized how far he surpasses 
compilers like Barksdale, or how much more memorable are his characters 
compared with those in, say, Clarke’s Thirty Two Divines, when we have re- 
_ sponded imaginatively to the passionate loyalties of Walton’s time, it is on this 
single-mindedness of outlook that a just criticism will fasten. As we move from 
artistry, one aspect of which is Walton’s incessant tinkering and fussing with his 
text, often to no real purpose, to art, where, in biography, we may look for some 
implicit ‘criticism of life’, some distinction between engagement and under- 
standing, we may compare him with what we find, though not consistently, in 

, or in Halifax’s Character of King Charles the Second, written a few 
years after Walton’s death. Walton admired John Earle’s ‘pious, peaceable, 
primitive temper’, but he could not give to his treatment of nonconformists 
that ‘candour’ which characterizes the exchange of letters between Earle and 
Baxter. We must be grateful to him for the stories he has left us of John Hales, 
but it is doubtful whether he could have written a satisfactory life of a man who 
believed that ‘it shall well befit our Christian modesty to participate somewhat 
of the Sceptick’. 

The standard of accuracy maintained in Mr. Novarr’s book is impressive, 
although the date ‘1595’ on p. 272 is wrong, and there is a surprising misprint 
in the last sentence of the book. There is a singularly misjudged reference to 
Jane Austen on p. 495. In the prefatory survey of those who have had their 
say on Walton, whether as angler or biographer, one dissenting voice is missing 
—Byron with his ‘quaint, old, cruel coxcomb’, and ‘sentimental savage’ (Don 
Juan, x11. 106, and 1823 note). But that belongs to another character-image. 


B. D. GREENSLADE 
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A Bibliography of the English Printed Drama to the Restoration. By 
W.W. Grec. Vol. ITI, pp. viii+- 1009~1642 and 24 plates; Vol. IV, pp. xii+-clxxiv 
+ 1643-1752. London: Oxford University Press for the Bibliographical 
Society, 1957, 1959. £8; £5. ros. net. 


Sir Walter Greg began collecting bibliographical material on the English 
drama as long ago as 1897, and his first List of English Plays written before 1643 
and printed before 1700 was published by the Bibliographical Society in 1900. 
He found the subject, as he then said, in ‘an extraordinary state of confusion’; 
but be had already formed the design, now so superbly carried out, of producing 
a work which would ‘give the student all essential bibliographical information 
concerning the printed remains’ of the English drama up to the closing of the 
theatres during the Civil War. The first volume of his Bibliography appeared in 
1939; the second, after a delay occasioned by the war, came in 1951, and was 
reviewed in this journal in 1953 (N.S. iv, 180-2). Those two volumes, which 
treat individually all the printed plays of the period—numbering over 850 and 
many of them with several editions—have received the admiring gratitude of 
scholars for their comprehensiveness, their accuracy, and their masterly handling 
of their tangled material. They have already established the Bibliography as the 
necessary foundation of all serious research within its extensive field. With the 
appearance of the third volume in 1957 and now of the fourth, which its author 
unhappily did not live to see though happily he passed its final proof before his 
death, the primary task of the reviewer is to celebrate the worthy completion of 
this great work. 

When the first two volumes had dealt with all the plays as individual entities, 
what remained for volume III was the account of play collections. These might 
have been simple enough to list; but with their habit of combining first editions 
of some plays with reprints or even reissues of others, when it comes to exact 
bibliographical description they present very complicated problems. Sir Walter’s 
account of the ‘three’ volumes of Jonson’s Works published in 1640-1—an in- 
stance of the continuity of his life’s purpose in that it unravels a tangle which he 
brought to notice sixty years ago—though but one item in the present work, is 
itself a major bibliographical feat. The great folios of Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and Jonson are, of course, central in the collections here described ; 
but the range extends to such joint publication of a couple of plays as Webster 
and Rowley’s Cure for a Cuckold and The Thracian Wonder (1661), and also to 
such volumes of collected poems as happen to include a single play. The use- 
fulness of this section of the Bibliography is therefore not confined to students 
of the drama; information may be found in it on editions of poets reaching from 
Sidney and Daniel to Milton and Cowley. 

In fulfilment of Sir Walter’s aim to make readily available all relevant docu- 
mentary information, volume III of the Bibliography includes also a number of 
appendixes. Here are brought together materials hitherto somewhat inaccess- 
ible, or at least widely scattered, such as the play-lists of seventeenth-century 
collectors and booksellers or the miscellaneous references to actors contained in 
the printed texts; while many prefaces and epistles which throw light on the 
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‘composition, performance, printing or publication’ of individual plays are re- 
printed entire. As a further aid to the searcher, whatever the nature of his quest, 
there are altogether over a score of indexes, covering, among other things, authors, 
theatres, actors, companies, printers, and including a list of ‘notabilia’ from 
which one may readily learn, for example, where to find cancels, or portraits, or 
what dates were altered by Thomason in pen and ink. The index of titles with 
which the whole work ends gives a final example of the immense pains taken to 
make the Bibliography of maximum service. It aims at giving all alternatives, 
sub-titles, head-titles, and running-titles, so that, to offer a single illustration, 
a famous play by Webster may be located by looking up Accoramboni, Brachiano, 
Corombona, Paulo Giordano Ursini, and Vittoria Corombona, as well as The White 
Devil. 

Now that the Bibliography is complete, one of its most important features is 
the long-awaited introduction, which occupies the greater part of the final volume 
and supersedes the ‘provisional memoranda’ prefaced to earlier instalments. 
Discussing in careful detail the problems which have been encountered and the 
methods which have been employed to solve them, it is indispensable for the 
full understanding of what the Bibliography contains. But it also provides, by 
its exhibition of a great bibliographer at work, a splendid practical education in 
the subject. Sir Walter’s methods avowedly elaborate those outlined by Mc- 
Kerrow in his classic Introduction to Bibliography; in turn they have avowedly 
formed the basis of Bowers’s Principles of Bibliographical Description; now Sir 
Walter’s own ‘introduction’, as well as explaining his own Bibliography, will 
surely become, along with these two works, a standard bibliographical textbook. 

Among the first requirements of the bibliographer are clarity and precision 
in definition; and Sir Walter shows his characteristic skill from the moment 
when he systematically outlines the scope of his work. If a discussion of what is 
included in ‘drama’ or what is meant by ‘extant’ has the air of retiring into ab- 
straction, this will be deceptive. For these are very practical questions indeed 
for a bibliographer who must decide what to do with, for instance, an account 
of some mayoral pageant which included impersonations but not dialogue or 
which had dialogue of which only fragments are recorded. Arrived at the heart 
of the subject, this introduction has much to say on the crucial bibliographical 
distinctions of edition, issue, and state. Moreover, it has constantly to refine on 
these distinctions in order to cope with the special cases that arise. For probably 
no other group of printed books is so littered with bibliographical anomalies as 
those with which Sir Walter has to deal. There are cases in which a single type- 
setting has been used not only with different formats but with different distri- 
bution of type between pages; there are others, like that of Shirley’s Triumph 
of Peace, in which sheets printed from different type-settings are indiscrimi- 
nately combined in the various copies of a book. Examples of simultaneous 
issues are recognized and classified. There is an illuminating discussion of that 
common type of variance, of which the second quarto of Hamlet offers the most 
famous instance, in which different copies of the same edition bear dates of two 
successive years: we should not, it appears, infer correction consequent upon 
delay in publication but rather a deliberate stratagem to make a book look new 
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longer. Other important problems investigated are those of imprints and copy- 
right. Sir Walter’s classification and interpretation of imprints, based upon 
unrivalled experience, it would be presumptuous to challenge. Yet is it perhaps 
possible that he attributes to the Elizabethan printer a shade too much of his 
own exemplary precision? Because numerous imprints tell us that a book is 
printed ‘for’and is ‘to be sold by’ X, can we justly infer that when a book is said only 
‘to be sold by’ X the omission is deliberately significant, that therefore the book- 
seller was not its publisher, and that therefore the printer was? That members 
of the Stationers’ Company were often casual about their business appears from 
the many books they published without ever having them entered in the 
Register. Although this troubles Sir Walter, the reason ‘why the ordinances of 
the Company touching entrance were so often set at naught’ is no doubt analo- 
gous to the reason why Elizabethan recusancy fines were so often unpaid 
and modern speed-limits so often unobserved. Yet the difficulty about the 
Register’s omissions does not deter Sir Walter from deciding, against some other 
scholars, that it was nevertheless by entrance and not by publication merely that 
the ownership of copyright was established. It is interesting that his judgement 
is now confirmed by the fresh evidence presented by Professor Sisson in a recent 
article in The Library (5th series, xv (1960), 8-20). 

One fundamental problem in a bibliography of this kind is to combine the 
maximum of detailed information with brevity and exactness of reference. No 
part of the introduction will give the bibliographer more pleasure and instruction 
than that in which Sir Walter explains his method of notation. Since his work 
is already widely used as a model for others’ practice, one of the things we can 
be very grateful for is its sparing recourse to esoteric symbols. Just as he shows 
that even in these days of jargon a formidable technical scholarship is not in- 
compatible with lucid and forceful prose, so he gives us an object-lesson in how 
much can be said with familiar signs so long as they are precisely used. An 
example occurs in the dates ‘about 1603” and ‘?1603’. Whereas the first refers 
only to an approximate date though on unquestionable evidence, the second 
points to an exact date but admits that the evidence is not conclusive. The dis- 
tinction, though not observed by the British Museum Catalogue nor the Short- 
Title Catalogue, is as logical as it is economical. So too is the neat use of paren- 
thesis to distinguish ‘before 30 June 1603’ and ‘(before 30 June) 1603’. The 
virtue of this kind of notation is that it requires exact thinking rather than special 
knowledge. To be sure, one cannot altogether avoid arbitrary symbols; but 
those which Sir Walter has introduced—z for a preliminary, x for an interpo- 
lated, $ for any or every quire—have proved ezsy to grasp, to remember, and to 
apply. One point about notation may, however, be made. When a sign is to be 
given a purely conventional meaning, it is best if one is chosen which is not in 
ordinary English use. This, after all, is the value of the Greek letters. Sir 
Walter’s conventional use of parenthesis to denote features of a book found only 
in some copies is in itself convenient; but it would be awkward if it led a reader 
to suppose that the statement ‘with ornament (above and) below’ meant that 
there was a variant in which the ornament above was missing. The parenthesis 
here, of course, has its normal function of marking off the less essential informa- 
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tion. If it has proved puzzling, as Sir Walter says it has, is that not because the 
ordinary and the conventional use conflict? With this exception I have not found 
that the method of description allows for ary ambiguity. It would, however, have 
been a great help to users of the Bibliography if a handy table of symbols and 
abbreviations had been anywhere provided. This is a surprising omission and 
one that the Bibliographical Society could still, I suppose, supply. 

The last two volumes of the Bibliography, like their predecessors, are superbly 
produced, though a footnote may remark that the introduction has a number of 
unexpected, if trivial, misprints. Among emendations which suggest themselves 
are past for part (ci, note), winter for writer (ciii, line 16), conjecture for conjunc- 
In the index of titles The Elder Brother, a play parti- 
cularly associated with Sir Walter’s name, should be numbered 515. 


HAROLD JENKINS 


The Complete Prose Works of John Milton. Vol. II, 1643-1648. Edited 
by Ernest Sirtuck. Pp. xiv-+-840. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1959; 
London: Oxford University Press, 1960. {5 net. 


‘I am much afraid I may bore my poor audience to death.’ These are the last 
words of Milton—albeit in translation from the end of the recovere) School 
Exercise on the Theme of Early Rising—to be printed in the first volume of « his 

edition. Absit omen, It is the second volume that is here under revie~ , 
a slightly thinner book but substantial too, mighty in thews. It contains prose 
which shows the greatest vitality: the Divorce pamphlets, Of Education, Areo- 
pagitica, and the translation of a single letter to, and a couple of letters from, 
Carlo Dati. The arrangement in precise chronological order in accordance with 
the purpose of the Yale edition divides the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce 
from The Judgement of Martin Bucer by the Education tractate, and Bucer from 
Tetrachordon by Areopagitica. The texts proper occupy rather less than half the 
book ; the rest is made up handsomely as follows: Professor Sirluck’s introduction 
(pp. 1-216); a short preface to each pamphlet by Professors Coolidge, Dorian, 
Arnold Williams, and Turner and Mrs. Turner respectively; textual notes and 
a list of spelling and punctuation changes in the first Divorce pamphlet amounting 
to some 1,100 items; and four appendixes containing the Star Chamber Decree 
of 1637; the Licensing Order of 1643; Little Non-Such, a possible satire on 
Milton’s Divorce argument; and an essay on ‘Milton as a translator’ based on 
the use he makes of Bucer’s treatise. There is, as might be supposed,  wca'th 
of annotation throughout and most of what is collected in this volume wld 
seem necessary and welcome. This is specially so for the writings or Divorce, 
which have been somewhat neglected hitherto. Possibly there is ‘oo heavy 
a wrapping of commentary weighing down the friendly little open letter on 
Education; at a rough count there are some 38 pages of fine-print notes to 15 
pages of larger type text. Much is relevant, but a few long extracts, as on 
PP. 3 367-8 and 378-9, could perhaps have been spared. 
Mr. Sirluck’s massive introduction is a very fine piece of work. It is best 
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treated at first as a separate critical study, for when the reader’s natural im- 
patience to reach the author has been stayed the ultimate relevance is likely to 
be more truly appreciated, and he may turn, next day, to the pamphlets them- 
selves from the vantage of a solid setting and come upon them in an ample 
context both political and ideological. Certainly the critic has not forgotten his 
author, but he is determined to take his time and to cut no corners. His style is 
taut and occasionally difficult, but it is a sustaining style with great powers of 
precision and correlation. He concerns himself, after a succinct historical survey, 
first with the term ‘law’ with all its natural ambiguity and its cultivated shades 
of meaning and draws his patient, well-documented distinctions together in this 
irreducible paragraph: 


What matters in all this to the student of Milton is that a revolution was also 
taking place in his thinking, that it too involved obligations and rights and had to 
be expressed in terms of law, and that in fact it was worked out largely on the basis 
of Parliament’s interpretation of the law of nature and its relation to divine and 
human laws. So much is this the case that when we come to examine his divorce 
tracts we will find, not only that he uses the concept in the same way and repeatedly 
draws attention to the analogy, but also that he struggles unavailingly with a diffi- 
culty in his argument until the Parliamentary apologists develop a new refinement 
to meet an analogous difficulty in their theory, whereupon Milton triumphantly 
solves his problem with the same refinement. 


A similar service is done for the issue of toleration which is even more subtle 
and (ironice) more passionate. This is made to serve as a basis for the interpreta- 
tion of both the preoccupations of this period, marriage laws and the control of 


the press. 

When Mr. Sirluck comes to grips ;with Milton’s arguments his analyses are 
particularly skilful and thorough. In handling the stages of the case made for 
divorce he is driven to speculate, but his conjectures are shrewd and most con- 
vincing as he calculates the motives at various levels which may have determined 
the course of the argument and led both to its augmentation and to the changes 
of address and method in that extraordinary mixture of idealism and expediency, 
casuistry and insight. The exposition of the processes of interchange between 
Parliamentary apologetics and Miltonic tactics in this phase is most revealing. 

The scrutiny of Areopagitica is along the same lines and to an equally impressive 
effect. Asking himself why Milton avoided the obvious tolerationist argument 
advocating the segregation of Church and State, Mr. Sirluck reaches his answer 
by way of a close inspection of the rhetorical strategy. He is alive to the adroitness 
with which Milton appears to be distinguishing four different parties in his 
potential audience—Independents, Erastians, Presbyterians, and the Westminster 
Assembly—and sums up the supposed inferences of the speech intended for 
each: 

For the Independents and their allies, the inference amounts to this: our position 
in this matter is both right and necessary. Nor are we alone: the best among the 
people and the army are with us... . 

For the Erastians this is the inference: we have been maneuvered into a false 
position. What we thought merely a means to make the press responsive to the 
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will of Parliament is in fact a subtle device to impose a theocracy upon England. 
In this issue we hold or can obtain the balance of power. Our principles require 
that we join the Independents in this division. So does our interest, as we may see 
by the temper of the people and the army. 

What Milton places before the Presbyterians is something like this. Some of 
you are more flexible and less committed than others. You have let yourselves be 
persuaded that the safety of true religion requires this inquisitioning. But it is 
demonstrable, by rational extension from your own fundamental dogmas, that this 
is untrue; that, on the contrary, the safety of your religion and the health of your 
own souls demand its repeal. Is it wise to let your aspiring clergy drive you along 
the road of your own and Parliament’s and the revolution’s destruction? . .. What 
he has to say to the Westminster Assembly is simpler: You are revealing yourselves 
as the imitators of the bishops; be warned in time, or you will share their fate. 


For the Tractate of Education there is also a new slant to be reckoned with. 
Mr. Sirluck is at pains to disengage Milton from the Comenians in spite (almost 
because) of his overt connexion with Samuel Hartlib. This is well argued and 
in the long run justice is done to the likenesses as well as to the more telling 
differences between the aims and methods of the several would-be reformers. 
A plea is made for the consideration of Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s little piece, 
Queen Elizabethes Achademy (1572), as disclosing principles that might have 
appealed to Milton more than the universal and practical aims of his exact con- 
temporaries. The circumstances of the publication of the letter on Education 
accord with this revised view of the relation between Milton and Hartlib. 

The text has stood up to all the tests I have been able to make and in the volume 
as a whole I have noticed but one error of reference (p. 210 n. 10 wrongly referring 
back to p. go) and not a single printing slip. 

The method of presenting the two very different editions of the Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce is open to some objection. It is explained that “The 1643 
edition may be read by omitting all matter within arrowheads (® @), the 1644 
edition by omitting all matter within angle brackets (< >) and by consulting the 
textual notes for spelling and punctuation changes.’ As it happens the second 
part of the direction is easier to follow, but the symbol makes the first very 
awkward. The arrowheads are so blunt that (like some traffic signs) it is hard 
to remark at a glance which way they point. This is absurdly tiring when the 
sense is ‘condense or rare’, and in any case difficult, as for instance in this passage 
on p. 272: 


. . » Reason he had to say so; for if the noysomnesse or disfigurement of body can 
soon destroy @ < Surely if any noysomnes of body soon destroys> the sympathy 
of mind to <that work,> wedlock duties, ” much more will the <antipathy> 
® annoyance and trouble @ of mind infuse it self into all the faculties and acts of 
the body, to render ® [25] @ them invalid, unkindly, and even unholy against the 

tall law book of nature; 


It would perhaps have been worth the extra pages involved to have used parallel 
pages or columns in the way that Abbott’s Harmony of Bacon’s Essays is laid out. 
The comparison of editions is most instructive and it is valuable to have it made 
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possible, but it would be twice as welcome if it were not hedged and ditched in 
this tiresome fashion. 

For all that Of Education is so heavily annotated it would be useful to have 
attention drawn to the ambiguity of the word ‘precedent’ in the famous sentence 
recommending the study of rhetoric and poetic. The omission of comment 
here leaves the impression that the interpretation given in Rajan’s clever argument 
in R.E.S., xxi (1945), 289-301, holds the field, whereas D. L. Clark puts a 
different construction upon it at the end of his study of John Milton at St. 
Paul’s School (New York and London, 1948) and it is still open to conjecture. 
But even to mention this, the only omission that occurs to me, may seem un- 
gracious in the face of the store of elucidation that is offered. No knots in the 
string have been counted too tight or small for attempting and the resultant 
order should be lastingly serviceable. 


K. M. Lea 


Henry Vaughan. Experience and the Tradition. By Ross GaRNerR. 
Pp. x+176. Chicago: University Press; London: Cambridge University 
. Press, 1959. 375. 6d. net. 


The main purpose of this book is to establish the sincerity and orthodoxy of 
Vaughan’s devotional poems, and especially to combat the opinion of certain 
scholars that his ideas were much influenced by the Neoplatonic writings associ- 
ated with Hermes Trismegistus. This, to Dr. Garner, is an important issue 
because he thinks Vaughan could not favour these doctrines and at the same 
time be true to the central beliefs of Western Christianity. There was, for instance, 
in the Hermetic teachings a vein of that Gnostic dualism which sees matter as 
essentially evil, a view which orthodox Christianity has always opposed. Dr. 
Garner, putting the case that Vaughan’s sentiments of revulsion from the world 
might have taken some infection from this source, examines them carefully, 
sets against them his more optimistic reflections, and concludes that they carry 
with them no signs of heresy. 

There are, however, passages in Vaughan’s poems which though not plainly 
unorthodox can more easily be associated with certain of the Hermetic doc- 
trines, especially that which attributes some kind of life to Nature, or that which 
speaks of a World-Soul pervading all created things. Dr. Garner tries to mini- 
mize this association. He allows that Vaughan occasionally borrowed the lan- 
guage and imagery of the Hermetic writers but holds that he never adopted any 
of their tenets; that when he appears to conceive of a life in Nature his actual 
theme is Divine Immanence; and that the thought of ‘Resurrection and Im- 
mortality’ (a key-poem in this respect, with its several apparent reminiscences 
of passages in the Corpus Hermeticum) is Christian through and through. 

These opinions are vigorously maintained, but the arguments intended to 
support them are not always as clearly and consecutively developed as could be 
wished, and sometimes the poet’s words seem to be forced into meanings that 
they do not naturally bear. Again any suspicion of heresy has to be removed; 
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and when Vaughan explicitly denies that plants and stones are ‘senseless’ and 
protests that they can look forward to the final Revelation his words must be 
explained away from their obvious sense because they might then seem to have 
animistic or pantheistic implications. Similarly ‘Resurrection and Immortality’ 
has to be cleared of any heretical World-Soul doctrine. Dr. Garner’s inter- 
pretation of this poem, however, is much open to question, particularly as regards 
the attitudes of the two interlocutors, Body and Soul; for these are surely al- 
together at variance, not just in the latter part of the poem as is here suggested, 
but all the time, the Body hankering after a renewed physical life, so as to avoid 
or postpone death, and the Soul arguing that death is an illusion. 

Dr. Garner gives the impression of being a good deal more concerned about 
possible infiltrations of Hermetic thought into Vaughan’s poetry than the poet 
himself is ever likely to have been. Most Vaughan scholars would agree that 
although attracted by the Hermetic theories he was never as deeply committed to 
them as his brother Thomas was. Perhaps he often brought to them no more than 
a ‘willing suspension of disbelief’; at other times he might identify himself with 
them, or some of them, much more closely. But he made no secret of his interest 
in them or of his admiration for some of their exponents; and it is regrettable that 
Dr. Garner has not more to say about this. He neglects one important considera- 
tion almost entirely, just mentioning (in an appendix) and nowhere discussing the 
fact that Vaughan translated two Hermetic medical treatises into English, Hermeti- 
call Physick and The Chymist’s Key, beginning the Preface to one of them with the 
words ‘If any will be offended with this Hermeticall Theorie, I shall but smile 
at his frettings, and pitty his ignorance’. This is surely relevant to the question 
whether Hermetic doctrines are likely to have influenced his poetry; and yet 
even if they did, it does not follow that he assented to all of them, or that he 
could not at any time adopt such as might be useful for his purposes, leaving 
the rest aside. 

According to the publisher’s recommendation on the dust-cover, this book 
‘will undoubtedly be the standard study of Vaughan for a long time to come’. 
Some doubts may nevertheless arise, since a standard work might be expected to 
have a broader scope and greater variety of interest. There is certainly no reason 
to think that the subject of Vaughan’s writings has been even temporarily ex- 
hausted. 

L. C. Martin 


In Search of Swift. By Denis Jounston. Pp. xii+240. Dublin: Hodges 
Figgis; London: Macmillan, 1959. 36s. net. 


This book is mainly a well-documented reply to the comments made upon a 
paper read by Mr. Johnston to the Dublin Historical Society in 1941, entitled 
‘The Mysterious Origin of Dean Swift’. There he had first pointed out that a 
study of the Black Book of the King’s Inns, brought to his attention by his father, 
then Treasurer of that Corporation, had made him doubt the accepted story of 
Swift’s parentage. For it led him to the belief that Jonathan Swift, who had 
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married Abigail Erick in 1664, and been appointed Steward of the King’s Inns 
in January 1665/6, probably died before the beginning of the Hilary term 1667, 
and could therefore not have been the father of a child born over ten months 
later. In spite of his continued and thorough researches among the records of 
the King’s Inns and in the parochial records of Dublin parishes, he has still been 
unable to find any proof of the actual date of the elder Swift's death or burial. 

Though Mr. Johnston naturally feels a sort of proprietary interest in the 
Black Book, the most important documents in it had been printed by Sir Walter 
Scott in 1814 from perfectly accurate transcriptions made for him by Hartstonge 
and witnessed by Duhigg, the historian of the King’s Inns. Mr. Johnston has 
very properly provided photographs of these documents, which are clear and 
readable. He would have done better not to attempt to print exact transcriptions 
of them; the printer seems to have cut an ugly long ‘s’, which without the proper 
ligatures has a very silly and misleading effect; and in quoting six lines from the 
elder Swift's petition for the Stewardship there are six literal errors. Mr. John- 
ston is presumably correct in supposing that the entries which occur from 
November 1663 until November 1666 are in the hand of Jonathan Swift, senior. 
After that there is a break until April 1667, and the first certain reference we have 
to his death is in the petition of his widow asking authority for his brother to 
collect his debts, which is dated 15 April. And Mr. Johnston also found a note 
inserted into the Fisher MS. in the genealogical office, stating that he had died 
in April 1667, eight months before Swift’s birth on 30 November 1667. This, of 
course, agrees with the stories told by Mrs. Pilkington and Deane Swift that he 
had died shortly after his return from the Circuit ‘about the time of the Spring 
Assizez’. 

Mr. Johnston argues that as there are no entries for the Hilary term and as the 
widow is unlikely to have petitioned immediately after the funeral, it is more 
probable that the Steward had died in January. And he tries to gather further 
support from the examination of a 1667 document with an ambiguous date, 
which is clearly signed by the next Steward, Stephen Pilkington, where he 
suggests that the date 3 Juni is changed in another hand to 73 Jany; but it is 
perfectly clear from the photograph that the change is to 13 Junij. His further 
examination of the accounts received by William Swift on behalf of his late 
brother, and the second petition presented in the Hilary term, seems to me to 
prove nothing except that Swift’s mother remained on good terms with her 
brother-in-law and evidently felt no compunction in asking favours of the Society 
of the King’s Inns on behalf of her late husband, which she might well have 
hesitated to do if it had been clear to everybody that her child could not have 
been their late Steward’s son. These documents indeed seem to me to show that 
she was evidently not being well looked after by a wealthy and powerful person 
who was the father of her bastard child. 

In discussing Swift’s birthplace Mr. Johnston admits that the obituary notice 
in Faulkner's Dublin Journal may be correct in stating that Swift was born in his 
uncle’s house in the parish of St. Werburgh’s, in Hoey’s Alley; and many of his 
friends remembered that Swift used to point to no. 7, Hoey’s Court, as his birth- 
place. But Mr. Johnston, who it must be said has been more careful than many 
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of Swift’s distinguished biographers to examine all the available documents, 
discovers another conflict in the records. In the Trinity books under the date 
24 April 1682, when Swift was matriculated, occur the words: ‘Natus in Comi- 
tatu Dublinensis’ ; and this is made the basis of a new suggestion that the Dean 
was perhaps born in a house outside the city ‘that he would prefer us not to know 
about’. One might have thought that there were enough mysteries already, 
without inventing fresh ones. The episode of his being carried off to Whitehaven 
by his nurse when he was only a year old seems, as Swift himself said, very 
unusual, But the fact that he was shipped back to Dublin after his mother had 
left, to be brought up by his uncles, seems more difficult to explain if they had 
known that he could not have been their brother’s son. It is more likely that he 
would have remained with his mother, if she had been provided with funds for 
his support. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Johnston that the story as told by Swift himself of 
his childhood and upbringing raises some curious questions, but I do not feel 
convinced that the solution he offers provides us with any satisfactory answers. 
It leads him to underestimate the importance of two early letters—to his uncle 
William in 1692 and to his cousin Deane Swift in 1694—which at least show the 
kindness and generosity of several members of the Swift family, which continued 
many years after he had left Dublin. They evidently did not expect that the 
Temples would recognize any obligation to provide for the young Jonathan. 
What little evidence there is of this kind cannot be set aside, It is quite different 
from the stories of doubtful origin which are repeated by successive biographers; 
it is also more reliable than Swift’s own statements made in the fragment of his 
Autobiography, set down when he was sixty, with little care about exactitude in 
dates and details. Professor Pons remarked thirty-five years ago that it did not 
inspire absolute confidence, and that Swift was indeed the first of his own 
‘anecdotists’, But Mr. Johnston feels that Swift is deliberately indulging in 
fabrications, because there was some secret that he was anxious to hide. This 
has inspired him to do some excellent detective work, and to find a dramatic 
solution to fit the clues. But his whole case rests on the assumption that Jonathan 
Swift the elder died not later than January 1667; and of this he has been unable 
to find any positive proof. His further ‘discovery’ of the real father of Swift in 
Sir John Temple, Master of the Rolls for Ireland, is pure guesswork, based on 
absolutely no evidence whatever. 

As I have said before, I find it very difficult to believe that such a secret would 
not have interfered with the rather surprising relationship which seems to have 
grown up between Swift and the mother who had seen so little of him until he 
was twenty-one. And if, as Mr. Johnston supposes, Swift was trying to cover up 
his tracks in the Autobiography, would he have been likely to refer there to Sir 
John Temple as ‘a great Friend to the Family’, if he had known that he was Sir 
John’s bastard? 

Hersert Davis 
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The Moral Basis of Fielding’s Art: A Study of Joseph Andrews. By Martin 
C. BatrestIn. Pp. xii+-196. Middletown, Connecticut: Wesleyan University 
Press, 1959. $4.50. 


This enlightening study examines the purposes and procedures of Joseph 
Andrews, never forgetting that it is a great comic novel, yet at the same time 
heightening its serious moral and intellectual status. Among casual readers and 
popularizing critics there still survives the idea of the book as a cheerful romp 
which, starting as Pamela-parody, shot off on an unforeseen episodic course. 
Mr. Battestin agrees with Dr. C. B. Woods (P.Q., xxv (1946), 271) that ‘Joseph 
Andrews was offered to the reading public as a clear-cut contrast to Pamela, not 
a travesty’, and he stresses the characteristic Fielding stamp and the control 
which, given a few lapses, knows its course from the outset and undermines 
Pamela \ess by ridicule than by offering a better kind of life. Being readable, 
modest in compass, and generally convincing, Mr. Battestin’s book should have 
a salutary effect. 

It has three main aims—to substitute a more positive view of Fielding’s pur- 
poses for the mere ‘lewd and ungenerous engraftment’ one; to show how much 
Latitudinarian doctrine found its way into the novel and how, rather than a late 
convert from Deist-stoicism or benevolent paganism, Fielding was a Lati- 
tudinarian sympathizer at least from his Champion days; and to establish for 
the novel an organic form as a symbolical pilgrimage, with Mr. Wilson’s story as 
an epitome of the major theme and therefore anything but extraneous to it. 

Mr. Battestin confirms and amplifies the argument of James A. Work’s seminal 
essay, ‘Henry Fielding, Christian Censor’, in The Age of Fohnson: Essays Pre- 
sented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker (New Haven, 1949), that the novelist’s mind 
was well stocked with Latitudinarian tenets. Dr. Work wrote cogently but with- 
out specific attention to the novels; now the examination of Joseph Andrews 
proves fruitful. Tillotson, Hoadley, Clarke, and particularly Barrow are shown 
markedly to have affected Fielding’s thought throughout his career as a novelist. 
The influence may well have been from wider sources still ; to the close parallels 
from these divines might have been added looser ones from Locke, Cumberland, 
Hutcheson, and others. Yet source-mongering can become tedious, and Mr. 
Battestin was wise to develop his argument with regard to a bounded area. No- 
doubt, as Sir Leslie Stephen observed, Fielding is ‘too much convinced that 
Locke and Hoadley have said the last words in theology and philosophy’, and, 
like Adams’s, ‘his intellectual outlook is decidedly limited . . . we have the general 
feeling that we are living in a little provincial society which somehow takes its 
own special arrangements to be part of the eternal order of nature’ (English 
Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1904), p. 168). Yet, 
after all, that is part of the truth-to-life of Joseph Andrews and Tom Fones. 
Whether or not the Latitudinarians and Fielding are too provincial, it is good to- 
have their doctrines—so disparaged by zealots from the earliest Methodists to 
the latest Anglo-Catholics—displayed in that decent earnest Christian charity 
which did much good to their time, and to the Anglican tradition. 

The further argument, on the novel’s structure, is less effective. It defends. 
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Fielding’s organizing power and depends partly on the contention that as ana- 
logues of their Biblical namesakes Abraham Adams and Joseph respectively 
represent patriarchal faith and honourable chastity, and that their journey, in 
Arnold Kettle’s words, ‘is held together not by a story but by certain themes’ 
and like those of Ulysses, Quixote, and Crusoe ‘has a certain symbolic quality’ 
(Introduction to the English Novel (London, 1951), i. 72). Its form, Mr. Battestin 
contends, shows ‘a conventional symbolic polarity’ of pilgrimage from city 
corruption to country innocence—‘a quest to regain a rural paradise’. It is true 
that this is an eighteenth-century stereotype, but Fielding, like Johnson, has his 
own way with stereotypes, and the symbolism hardly seems to work thus. The 
country is less corruptly sophisticated than the town, yet Joseph himself refers 
to ‘several Country Gentlemen who were educated within five miles of their own 
Houses, and are as wicked as if they had known the World from their Infancy’ 
(111. v)}—‘as wicked’, note, not ‘as stupid’. Mr. Battestin admits that a great many 
of Fielding’s rustic characters do little credit to rustic virtue; still, he thinks that 
Fielding’s guiding intention is as stated, and so he sees Mr. Wilson’s story as the 
novel's multum in parvo. The ‘symbolic journey’, one may suggest, is rather that 
of the successive testing of varieties of human conduct against touchstones of 
charity and decency: the novel is a mirror dawdling down a lane—an accentuating 
mirror which shows up features of behaviour in stronger forms, and helps true 
But to disagree with Mr. Battestin at this point is not to impugn 
the general value of his study. Fair and well documented, it pursues its serious 
purpose without submerging the book’s comedy. 
A. R. Humpnreys 


Samuel Johnson. Diaries, Prayers, and Annals. Edited by E. L. McApam, 
with DonaLp and Mary Hype (The Yale Edition of the Works of Samuel 
Johnson, Vol. I). Pp. xxii+ 462. New Haven: Yale University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 80s. net. 


This volume, the first in the Yale Johnson, provides a much fuller, more 
accurate, and better annotated text than Hill’s in fohnsonian Miscellanies. The 
items, old and new and from whatever source, are printed in chronological 
sequence, with linking commentary—a tidy and sensible procedure, except that 
it does not make easily apparent what parts are here printed for the first time. 
About half the text, in fact, rests on manuscripts, now mostly in the Yale and 
Hyde collections, which were not available to Hill. Some ‘plums’ from these 
manuscripts have already appeared elsewhere—the cryptic ‘De pedicis et manicis 
insana cogitatio’, for instance, on which Miss Balderston focused attention in 
‘Johnson’s Vile Melancholy’, and the 1753 diary-entries about his intention to 
remarry, discussed by the Hydes in Dr. Johnson’s Second Wife. Snippets from 
the unpublished diaries had been printed by Hawkins and Boswell, too; but the 
amount of totally new matter is substantial. Moreover, the text of prayers printed 
by Strahan, and of diaries printed by Boswell and Hill, is now often corrected or 
amplified. These earlier editors had sometimes erred through carelessness, or for 
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lack of infra-red techniques; more often, they had suppressed phrases or passages 
on grounds of prudence or good taste. Strahan, often-copied by Hill, made 
Johnson’s piety more orthodox, less troubled, by such tinkerings; so did Boswell, 
who also suppressed the entries about the projected second marriage. Hill felt 
a delicacy in recording Johnson’s more gruesome medical and cloacal experiences, 
particularly when they intrude, anticlimactically, in earnest moral and spiritual 
self-examinations. 

The most important new texts—the fragmentary diaries for 1765~78 and the 
‘Aegri Ephemeris’ covering four months of his final illness—add much detail to 
our knowledge of Johnson’s acquaintances, reading, expenditure, and health, 
though nothing of such significance as to modify our understanding of him. 
Johnsonians will rejoice to have ‘lost no drop of that immortal man’, but less 
devoted readers will often find the diaries dull, even rebarbative. Johnson was 
a poor fon and not only because he was usually irregular and terse in his 

. The great thing, he told Boswell, was to record the state of one’s 
mind, but he rarely does this except in general terms, and he is incurious about 
his motives—never really discussing, for example, his distaste for church-going 
which he so often deplores. Like Boswell, he was always making and then 
breaking resolutions, but Boswell’s subsequent self-examinations are more per- 
sistent, as well as more engaging and unconsciously comic. Johnson’s anguish 
is more impressive, but Boswell writes better. Similarly, whenever Boswell or 
Mrs. Thrale is ‘journalizing’ a day spent with Johnson, their accounts of scenes 
and people are incomparably more vivid. After one holiday jaunt, Mrs. Thrale 
records Johnson as saying (and there is no reason to doubt his sincerity) that ‘he 
would not have the images he has gained since he left the vale [of Llanberis] 
erased for £100’; but his own journal communicates no such excitement. The 
fuller publication of his diaries revives the question why Johnson, so brilliant 
a talker and so fine a letter-writer, is so flat a diarist. In dullness, his medical 
diary is in a class apart, though this further evidence of his preoccupation with 
his body and bowels is of psychological interest (for the strong-minded reader). 

‘Dr. Lawrence said that medical treatises should be always in Latin’, Johnson 
told Mrs. Thrale, apologizing for ‘the gross images which disease must necessarily 
present’ in the epistolary medical-diary in English he is sending her. The present 
editors have decided that modern scholars, like eighteenth-century ladies, are 
poor Latinists, so all the many diary entries not in English are translated or 
paraphrased, even such unelaborate constructions as ‘Lfegi] centum versus 
Homeri’. (Hill expected his readers in 1897 mostly to cope with Latin, but not 
Greek.) Probably they judge wisely; and I, indeed, must invoke a reviewer more 
skilled than myself in Latin and Greek for the one substantial criticism which 
has been made, or that I would allege, against this edition. This reviewer severely 
criticized the translation, and transcription, of passages in these languages; my 
own examination, and the advice of my classical friends, tend to confirm these 
animadversions (see 7.L.S., 6, 13, and 20 March 1959). 

Otherwise the annotation—in the form of ‘running commentary’—is excellent. 
Thus, books Johnson refers to are not only identified, but their significance for 
him is explained more fully than before. One would, however, have welcomed 
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a note on the form in which Johnson wrote his prayers, such as appears in Elton 
Trueblood’ s—admittedly more devotional—edition (S.C.M., London, 1947). 

Some cryptic jottings, ranging from the trivial to the portentous, remain unex- 
plained—a task for future scholars. Beginners may start on ‘Pig 0-1-0’ (p. 354), 
and on how Johnson with a cold managed with so few handkerchiefs. Unem- 

ployed Joyceans might perhaps further explicate: ‘Keys in upper cupboard— 
Key of cupboard in a book in Thrale’s desk. | Hope—Mother—never thought 
till Lately. | Wit’s end Tetty—at Abels. | K. William could not breathe but in 
a Room many feet high. | She must founder, Easy to sit in one’s parlour’ (p. 272). 


P. A. W. 


Shelley’s Mythmaking. By Harotp BLoom. Pp. x-+280 (Yale Studies in 
English 141). New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 40s. net. 


Shelley’s Later Poetry. A Study of his Prophetic Imagination. By Mitton 
Witson. Pp. x+332. New York: Columbia University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 48s. net. 


Mr. Bloom is no negligible commentator on Shelley. He approaches the 
poems (keeping very much in mind the similar ideas of Blake, Spenser, and other 
poets and thinkers) with an eye to their mythmaking, an aspect of Shelley’s 
work which is, of course, of central importance. It is true that his book is cluttered 
up with some only distantly relevant material, and pursues its thesis ponderously 
and repetitively and sometimes with violence to the original, while, for a work of 
literary criticism, it pays remarkably little attention to the actual stuff and poetry 
of the poems. Nevertheless, it has findings on all the works it treats of which no 
future critic of Shelley who takes any stock of his matter can afford to overlook; 
and in some cases, notably the Mont Blanc poem and Epipsychidion, it gives, I 
think, a truer reading of Shelley’s themes than is to be found elsewhere among 
their critics and expositors. One may differ from Mr. Bloom about some details 
of his interpretation of the lines on Mont Blanc, but, with the aid of an apt, if 
unnecessarily long, contrast between them and Coleridge’s Hymn before Sunrise, 
he brings out very well their intention and meaning as a whole—their opposition 
to such ‘natural religion’ as Coleridge’s Hymn attempts to express. Similarly 
with Epipsychidion the real impulse behind this difficult but striking poem is 
fully exposed, and its strange form and conclusion accounted for. Epipsychidion, 
being so comparatively empty of further content, submits itself readily to the 
examination of Mr. Bloom, whose special interest is Shelley’s constant yearning 
for union or communion with things, or (in the phraseology of Martin Buber, of 
which Mr. Bloom is so fond) the transforming of an I-It into an I-Thou relation- 
ship. 

Of the main lines of thought in the other poems Mr. Bloom’s interpretations 
seem to me less trustworthy, but in no case is his analysis without original value. 
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He omits to consider Alastor and Adonais on the grounds that they are not 
relevant to his particular interests, though one would think that they were very 
relevant indeed, and Alastor, with its professed lesson that nature alone cannot 
suffice the poet, and its appropriate descriptions of one lonely and desolate land- 
scape after another, comes perhaps nearer to confirming Mr. Bloom’s notions of 
Shelley’s attitude to nature than any of the other poems. He praises rather wildly 
The Witch of Atlas as ‘Shelley’s best long poem’ because he thinks that it exem- 
plifies his view of the mythmaking best, but (though again with good comments, 
as, for instance, on the function of the Hermaphrodite) he fails to get in contact 
with that agreeable fancy, or, so far as I can see, to prove very clearly the presence 
in it of the ideas he is seeking. In the case of The Triumph of Life Mr. Bloom, 
while examining the details, draws attention to the thorough-going self-criticism 
and world-weariness that make it so heart-rending and powerful a creation, 
and points out some important things that have not been observed or stressed 
by other critics (as, for example, the fact that the ‘sacred few’ who alone are not 
among the victims of Life are only those who ‘preserved their sacredness by 
voluntary martyrdom’). ‘Towards the end, however, he seems to make the mis- 
take for which he has blamed others, of allegorizing the myth; and in his reaction 
against those who have believed the ‘Shape all light’ to be an ideal, he calls her a 
‘diabolic parody’ and a ‘terrible vision’, warping too the symbolism of scenic de- 
scription so as to make it chime with his belief that Shelley held permanent views 
about nature similar to those of Blake. The ‘Shape all light’ as described by 
Shelley is surely representative of childhood and its vision—wise or foolish, 
happy or unhappy, but mainly beautiful—of nature: her function and meaning 
in the poem are both limited and falsified by Mr. Bloom’s construction. Mr. 
Bloom again seems wantonly to minimize Shelley’s interest in Plato and his 
sympathy with many aspects of Christianity. Taken all in all, his view of 
Shelley’s mythmaking attempts to fix it more permanently than Shelley himself 
fixed his ideas (Mr. Bloom notes the difference between Blake and Shelley here), 
and he gives some questionable interpretations of details in the poems, but he 
also brings to the fore a most important side of Shelley’s work, illuminating the 
intention and direction in general of one or two of the poems very considerably 
in the process, and setting to rights many important minor points. Another fact 
that should be specially noted in Mr. Bloom’s favour is that he has the courage 
of his convictions. He admires and openly praises Shelley, Spenser, and other 
unfashionables. 

Dr. Milton Wilson’s Shelley's Later Poetry, after quite a promising start, dis- 
appoints expectation. He writes easily and agreeably. He has an ear for that most 
important means of communication in Shelley, his music—an aspect of the work 
scarcely glanced at by Mr. Bloom. He praises judiciously his handling of ana- 
paestic rhythms, which no other poet in English seems to have been able to con- 
trol satisfactorily, and the reader has hopes that he will extend his researches to 
such passages of meaningful music as Act 1v of Prometheus Unbound (Mr. 
Bloom refers slightingly to some original effects, highly stimulating to the 
imagination, where the burial of Time by the Hours is being treated). Dr. 
Wilson, however, confines this fruitful line of thought to his Prologue, and turns 
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to philosophizing in the remainder of the book. Here he seems to have nothing 
to say, merely repeating, not very adequately, Shelley’s own words in prose. 


J. W. R. Purser 


Journals of a Residence in Portugal 1800-1801, and a visit to France 1838. 
By Rosert Souruey. Edited by Apotro Carat. Pp. xxiv-+286. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1960. 455. net. 


All who interest themselves in the work of Robert Southey will have learned 
with regret of the death, at a comparatively early age, of Dr. Cabral. Fortunately 
he lived to complete and publish his Southey e Portugal, and to see the present 
edition of Southey’s travel journals through the press. He discovered these 
journals twelve years ago in Bristol, and they are here published for the first time. 
Dr. Cabral has also included extracts from letters which Southey wrote while in 
Portugal and France, and some of these too have not been published before. 
The journal which he wrote during his visit to Portugal in 1800~1 is well worth 
having, if only because of Southey’s enduring interest in that country ; while the 
late French journal surprises one by its liveliness. He may by 1838 have lost all 
power of conversation, as Crabb Robinson remarked, but he was evidently still 
capable of talking Portuguese to a Brazilian parrot he came across in Le Havre, 
and of keenly appreciating Crabb Robinson’s own voluble French when accosted 
by a Breton beggar-woman at an inopportune moment. 

Dr. Cabral suggests in his introduction that ‘the journal-form is one of the 
basic structural forms in Southey’s prose composition, the one perhaps with 
which he felt most at home’. This is probably true, and throws some light on 
the limitations of Southey’s literary achievement. He is an eager observer of 
curious details, but they have no striking cumulative effect. The elaborate notes 
which accompanied his epic poems perhaps elicited more of his creative energy 
than the poetry itself. In a letter to Wynn first published in this volume, Southey 
observes that the notes to Thalaba are ‘too numerous and too entertaining to 
print at the bottom of the page. This would be letting the mutton grow cold 
while they eat the currant jelly.’ The currant jelly is sometimes more palatable 
than the cold mutton. 

Southey’s interest in Spain and Portugal is an expression of his delight in 
romance and chivalry, and what appealed to him was rather the literature of a 
past age than contemporary Portugal. No one, he thought, could possibly travel 
there without longing ardently to see a revolution. There is much in this volume 
about the dirt, the inconvenience, the superstition of the country. ‘It is a strange 
feeling to walk these streets’, he told Wynn; ‘a Heathen God upon earth was 
nothing to an Englishman among this dirty, debilitated, lazy, lousy generation.’ 
The utter indelicacy of the women particularly astonished him. On one occasion 
while he was dressing in his room a woman insisted on coming in to throw some 
water out of the window. ‘Alas! I spoke—for sansculotted I was—in she came 
and laughed.’ In spite of all the embarrassments and discomforts, however, 
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Southey found in Portugal an exhilarating escape from the nervous disease 
which afflicted him in England. Soon after arriving in Lisbon he notes that his 
hair is in full curl, his spirits up to the top of the glass. “There is a life and joy- 
giving power in the very air of Portugal’, he wrote once; ‘even to breathe was 
a pleasure there.’ The country round Cintra threw him into something like 
a Wordsworthian trance. ‘I often gaze and gaze till I forget myself and lose all 
thought, all recollection.’ 

In view of Southey’s general hostility to Catholicism, it is interesting to note 

the sympathetic tone of a few passages in this volume. He preferred ‘puppet- 
show popery’ to the ‘execrable diabolism of Calvin’: 
Here is something to feed the feelings, to satisfy and kindle the Imagination. 
Their Deity indeed is somewhat partial to the old Mother Church—but then he is 
a kind Deity to them. Bad indeed must the sinner be who will not be burnt white 
at last! Every prayer at a crucifix helps him—and a Mass on purpose—is a fine 
shove towards Paradise. It is a superstition of hope. 


Southey was, moreover, impressed by the good social effects of landed monastic 
communities, which were ‘less absurd and more useful than our Universities’. 

Dr. Cabral did his editorial work well, although his text, if one can judge from 
the facsimile of the first page of the Portuguese journal, is not flawless to the 
last detail. One slip is perhaps worth pointing out. It is on p. 183, where Southey 
sees ‘a peacock in yew’; that is, a topiary peacock. Dr. Cabral oddly inserts an 
indefinite article: ‘a peacock in a yew’. The notes are specially valuable when 
elucidating the Portuguese journal and letters, but they could be usefully supple- 
mented at one or two places. For instance, the ‘crazy Astrologer’ on p. 162 is 
William Gilbert. (There is room, by the way, for an essay by a competent 
modern astrologer on Southey’s horoscope.) It might also be worth mentioning 
that the James Stanier Clarke who wanted Southey to get him information in 
Lisbon for his Maritime Discovery is the same Clarke who was later to give Jane 
Austen hints for a novel (‘an historical romance, founded on the House of Saxe 
Cobourg’). He was, in Southey’s opinion, ‘a palpable Puppy’. 

GEOFFREY CARNALL 


The Cradle of Erewhon. By Joseru Jones. Pp. xii+224. Austin: University 
of Texas Press, 1959. $4.00. 


Samuel Butler in New Zealand, a subject for local investigation unaccount- 
ably neglected by Antipodean thesis-hunters, has been neatly annexed by a 
roving American. Professor Jones, who visited New Zealand as a Fulbright 
lecturer in 1953, applied himself with admirable directness to the task of docu- 
menting Butler’s five years in the young Canterbury settlement: his modest 
aim—‘to interpret more adequately than has hitherto been done the meaning 
that New Zealand had for Butler’s life and work’—is substantially achieved in 
this very handsomely produced volume from the University of Texas Press. It 
is a genial, forthright, and likeable book which should win friends for Butler as 
well as for New Zealand; it is also a useful contribution to Butler studies. 
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Documentation is straightforward, interpretation more tricky. Whatever the 
mood in which Butler left England in 1859, it is clear that the challenge of the 
hard, lonely, and beautiful mountain country in which he found himself com- 
mitted to a strenuous life as explorer and sheep-farmer evoked an immediate 
and, on the whole, satisfying response. A First Year in Canterbury Settlement, the 
book which Butler later so energetically repudiated, remains fresh and readable 
today; the active principle which informs it, and the splendid physical setting of 
the Southern Alps, are memorably distilled in the opening chapters of Erewhon. 
On the background to life at ‘Mesopotamia’, on the economics of run-holding 
and the emerging pattern of colonial society, Mr. Jones is a generally reliable and 
unfailingly enthusiastic guide. His American ‘frontier’ approach is much more 
sympathetic to the active, practical Butler of these years than English comment 
has been, he makes good use of New Zealand historical and mountaineering 
material, and, with the aid of early illustrations and Mr. John Pascoe’s superb 
mountain photographs, he is able to provide reproductions that strikingly re- 
inforce Butler’s own impressions of the Canterbury scene. 

The southern ranges gave Butler self-reliance; the rapidly growing provincial 
capital of Christchurch, remarkable for the intellectual quality of many of the 
early colonists, gave him lively and congenial companionship. Mr. Jones makes 
out a strong case that with the friendship of men like Fitzgerald, Moorhouse, 
von Haast, Broome, William Reeves, Colborne-Veel, and others, Butler was living 
in a more stimulating circle of acquaintance than he was ever to find again, with 
the notable exception of Miss Savage. Butler’s contributions to The Press, Christ- 
church (still much the best of New Zealand newspapers), have long been recog- 
nized as an outline sketch for the developed satire of Erewhon; the whole series 
is reviewed here, and three related items hitherto unreprinted, one of them 
safely attributable to Butler, are given in appendixes. Of particular interest is 
the heavily sarcastic review of A First Year in Canterbury Settlement which 
appeared in The Press in October 1863: Mr. Jones is inclined to credit this to 
Butler himself, in the familiar mode of colonial horseplay, but suspects the 
meddling hand of Pauli, then employed on the paper’s staff. 

Why did Butler leave New Zealand so suddenly, when both material and 
intellectual prospects looked so fair? It seems likely that the fascinating, mysteri- 
ously ailing Pauli had most to do with it: though it would have been interesting 
if Mr. Jones could have unearthed tangible evidence of the strong local rumour 
(perhaps glanced at in the satirical verses he quotes from Kennaway’s Crusts) 
that Butler proposed to the daughter of a Canterbury sheep-farmer, and was 
turned down because of his known reputation as a freethinker. Many questions 
about Butler must remain unanswered; yet he appears in a more attractive 
human light during his New Zealand years than at any time later, and if Miss 
Savage had much to add to the form of Erewhon, the substance of it Butler ex- 
ported, with his doubled capital, from the distant colony in the south. The value 
of Mr. Jones’s study does not lie in speculation but in its convenient assembling 
of points of fact : the true nature of Butler’s high-country achievement; the intel- 
lectual milieu of early Christchurch, a practical Utopia on which the machine- 
age abruptly obtruded in the shape of the Lyttelton railway; the assimilation 
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into Erewhon of such Maori customs as muru, the ceremonial plundering of the 
unfortunate; the abiding influence of all that positive New Zealand experience 
had brought to a temperament too easily self-regarding. 

James BerTRAM 


Francis Thompson Man and Poet. By J. C. Rem. Pp. xii+232. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959. 255. net. 


Francis Thompson had an absurdly inflated reputation in the decade immedi- 
ately preceding the First World War. It seems now almost incredible that 
reputable critics should have compared him with the young Marlowe and the 
young Shakespeare. The vogue of his poetry was certainly due in part to the fact 
that he was a Roman Catholic poet who presented to the public a sentimentalized 
version of Catholic religiosity with all the tinsel trappings of the fashionable 
decadent romanticism, appealing not only to cultured Romanists but to the 
many Anglicans with a nostalgia for Catholic ideals and ritual. The other factor 
which accounts for the Thompson boom was certainly the legend of the romantic 
opium-eating outcast of the London slums, sedulously propagated by the Meynell 
family. The revolution in poetic taste and the discovery of the poetry of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins in the post-war period were fatal to the exaggerated claims 
which had been made on Thompson’s behalf. Nevertheless, The Hound of 
Heaven and a few other poems have survived the deflation of the Thompson 
legend and are likely to have a permanent place in the English poetic heritage. 
Now that the fluctuations in his reputation are a matter of history, the time is 
ripe for a reasoned and detached assessment of the man and his work. This has 
been excellently done by Mr. J. C. Reid of the University of Auckland, already 
known for his fine study of Coventry Patmore. Mr. Reid’s book may be fairly 
described as at once healthily astringent, just, and sympathetic. He has made a 
careful study of the psychology of the drug-addict in the works of the most up- 
to-date authorities and has used it with admirable tact and insight to interpret 
Thompson’s personality and poetry. He shows convincingly that the romantic 
despair that pervades so much of his poetry is due to the agony of the drug-addict 
deprived of his favourite means of escape into a world of fantasy, and that much of 
the religious imagery of his poetry really symbolizes not mystical experience but 
what De Quincey calls ‘just, subtle and all conquering opium’. After reading the 
account of his treatment of his father and his incorrigible idleness and self- 
inflicted suffering one cannot help agreeing whole-heartedly with Mr. Reid when 
he writes that “Thompson nourishing his abnormal sensitivity, indulging in 
secretive fantasies, fleeing from human obligations, inflicting misfortunes on him- 
self and blaming Fate or the world for it, is neither a particularly interesting nor 
an admirable figure’. Nevertheless, equal emphasis is placed on ‘the stronger 
and more likeable side of his personality’ expressed in poems like ‘A Fallen 
Yew’, and, above all, in the later mystical poems such as ‘All Flesh’ and ‘In 
No Strange Land’, where, as Mr. Reid justly remarks, “Thompson wins by 
the inner religious strength of his heart, from his life of pain and desolation, 
a tremendous apprehension of the interdependence of the spiritual and the 
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material, which enables him to recognise that he had previously tried to evade 
sustaining reality and to joy in his gain without mourning his loss.’ 

Mr. Reid’s book is a distinguished contribution both to biography and to 
criticism, admirable in its thoroughness, its lucid and readable style, and its 
masterly organization. It will undoubtedly take its place as the definitive study 
of Thompson. Two small errors should be corrected in later editions. On p. 93 
Thompson is wrongly credited with the coining of the word ‘labyrinthine’. This 
word, first recorded in O.E.D. from Spence in 1747 and in figurative use from 
De Quincey, is used both by Shelley and by Browning, from one of whom 
Thompson almost certainly borrowed it. On p. 99 the metre of “To the Dead 
Cardinal at Westminster’ is incorrectly described as derived from Marvell. It 
bears a faint resemblance to that of George Herbert’s poem ‘Discipline’, but it 
is more likely that Thompson took it from the stanza of Gautier’s well-known 
poem ‘L’Art’, with which it is identical, except for a slightly different arrange- 
ment of the rhymes. 

V. pe S. Pinto 


Literary Criticism. A Short History. By Wiut1am K. Wisatr, Jr., and 
CLEANTH Brooks. Pp, xviii+-756+xxiv. New York: Knopf, 1957; London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. 55s. net. 


Having taken two years to summon energy and find time to review this book 
I find that much of what I think needs to be said has already been said by other 
reviewers and shall save space by referring to extended treatments of certain 
points elsewhere. The title has come in for some attack. The book can only be 
called ‘short’ in that it attempts a huge subject in one volume. It is not concerned 
with literary criticism in the usual sense of the word, but with one branch of 
it—literary theory, or arguments about the nature of literature. Even with this 
qualification it is only concerned with certain kinds of argument. The authors 
say that they ‘hope and believe’ that the book both ‘grows out of and illustrates 
and contributes to a distinct point of view’: 


It is the history of one kind of thinking about values, and hence it could not have 
been written relativistically, or indifferently, or at random. It contains much praise 
and blame, both implicit and explicit. There are even senses, complimentary we 
believe, in which it could be called ‘polemic’ or ‘argumentative’. It is nevertheless, 
we contend, a true history. Call it An Argumentative History of Literary Argument 
in the West. (p. vii) 


A ‘true’ history is, in the authors’ view, one that ‘makes sense’, that is ‘an inter- 
pretation, in part even a translation’ ; in part ‘it will even be built on reasonable 
guesses’. They contrast this ‘true’ history with ‘neutralist’ history. They do not 
consider a more fundamental contrast: between history and propaganda. ‘Short’ 
I can accept, though with some difficulty after a conscientious third reading; 
‘literary criticism’ I will accept at a pinch; the word in the title that I boggle at 
is ‘history’. One reviewer, who thinks as I do on this matter, Mr. Robert Marsh, 
has suggested that the work should be regarded as a ‘poem’, according to the 
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authors’ own definition of a poem. It might indeed well have adapted for its sub- 
title the title of a well-known Ode, and been called ‘Rhapsody on Intimations 
of Brooks and Wimsatt in Early Criticism’. If it is a history at all, it is history of 
avery peculiar kind: messianic history, which treats all events as pointing forward 
to one final divine “vent, and all discourse as prophetic, only significant in its 
adumbration of a fu'al revelation. As I do not think that the literary theory of 
the authors has the self-authenticating character of revelation, I cannot accept 
their claim to have written a ‘true’ history. 

The prime requis'te of an historian in the ordinary sense is respect for the 
material he is handli'\g and scrupulousness in the use that he makes of it. I will 
summarize my objections to this book under headings. (1) There is a pervasive 
‘slipperiness’ in argument. By means of negatives, conditional clauses, or phrases 
such as ‘we might say’ or ‘we are invited to’, it is implied that, although some- 
thing cannot be exactly affirmed, it may be hinted. (2) The authors’ self-con- 
fessed policy of not attempting ‘the complete account of any one philosopher or 
literary man’ has led them to disregard the fundamental conceptions and main 
concerns of writers they quote from. They consequently often misinterpret the 
isolated sayings or ‘formulas’ they select as significant. (3) Love of argument 
and the overriding desire to treat the subject ‘dialectically’ have led to the crea- 
tion of oppositions where, if the two writers opposed are interpreted properly, 
No opposition exists. I must also complain of the employment of the politician’s 
trick of degrading an opponent's arguments by presenting them in low or crude 
form, and a misuse of the reductio ad absurdum. (4) There is a truly staggering 
lack of proportion. (5) There is, conspicuously in the chapters for which 
Mr. Wimsatt takes ‘substantial responsibility’, a continual sacrifice of clarity to 
impressiveness. I have, I think, a fairly wide vocabulary, but I was constantly 
provoked while reading to say with the Eaglet: ‘I don’t know the meaning of 
half these long words and, what ’s more, I don’t believe you do either!’ I do not 
propose to illustrate this, 

In the space of this "eview I can only give a selection of examples I have col- 
lected and they may aj pear like objections to small points in a big book. But 
I hope they are suffici nt to show how unsound are the foundations on which 
the authors have raisec their argumentative history. I have also tried to select 
examples that illustrate more than one point. 

1. As an example of ‘slipperiness’ I would quote such a sentence as ‘He 
[Aristotle] has thus come not far from supplying an accurate formula for a long 
tradition of poetical wit’ (p. 70). How far, we may ask, is not far? The authors 
are quoting from the R/etoric (Loeb translation), that is, they are dealing with 
a treatise on prose style. In the sentence they quote Aristotle is summing up 
what qualities make a saying ‘smart’ (Loeb) or ‘lively’ (Ross). If the authors had 
said that Aristotle’s analysis of what makes a saying pointed applies nicely to 
certain passages in Pope, such as the four lines on ‘Great Anna’ which they 
quote, I should have no objection, though the point hardly seems worth making 
since these lines have always been regarded as particularly pointed and witty. 
What I object to is the implied suggestion that Aristotle was groping towards the 
conception of the ‘Line of Wit’ as a main poetical tradition, the failure to say, in 
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their discussion of Aristotle's treatment of verbal devices in the Rhetoric, that he 
is dealing with prose and makes distinctions between what is proper in poetry 
and what in oratory, and the exaggerated stress laid on what is later referred to 
as ‘the acute observations of Aristotle on metaphor and pun’ (p. 109). By page 
314 this comment of Aristotle on what makes a saying ‘smarter’ has become a 
general statement that ‘vividness is likely to appear’ with ‘metaphor, antithesis 
and parallel’. An example I would quote because it is so curious is: “The rather 
severe and ethically serious theory of comedy to be traced from Aristotle to 
Meredith did not often if ever reach the point of saying that comedy is a strangely 
chameleon obverse, or mocking counterpart, of the tragic’ (p. 212). Did it ever 
come to this point, to the authors’ knowledge ; and if it did not, did it ever come 
near it? If, as I believe, they know that it did not, why do they not say so and 
tell us when this light broke, instead of hinting that though nobody exactly said 
this someone may have? Lastly, ‘If the Wordsworthian formula “emotion re- 
collected in tranquillity” be taken in an approximately hylo-morphic way, one 
suppose that “emotion” refers to a kind of poetic content, and tranquil 

“recollection” to the control or shaping of this content-—the formal poetic prin- 
ciple’ (p. 408). Whatever an approximately hylo-morphic way may be I cannot 
think that it allows us to suppose anything of the kind. But this example needs 
treating at greater length under my second heading. 

2. The authors’ wilful refusal to come to terms with writers and thinkers as 
a whole, and their reliance instead on such ‘formulas’ as the one arbitrarily 
isolated and then mishandled above, is the most radical defect of the book. Their 
misinterpretations of Aristotle and Longinus have been dealt with at great length 
by Mr. Marsh in the article I have referred to in Modern Philology (lv (1958), 
263-75). Am article on Croce in the same journal (Ivii (1959), 44-54) by 
Mr. Edward Wasiolek declares that their whole treatment of Croce is vitiated by 
their ‘unawareness of Croce’s key conception of the circle’, and that this leads 
them to interpret sayings of Croce in a sense which Croce would have rejected 
as wholly inconsistent with his fundamental position. Their treatment of the 
Wordsworthian ‘formula’, as they call it, shows the same defect on a small scale. 
Wrenched from its context and interpreted in ‘an approximately hylo-morphic 
way’ the ‘formula’ is said to ‘reverse the emphasis’ of various Coleridgean ‘formulas’ 
quoted above it in which ‘emotion appears, or attempts to appear, as the organizing 
principle’. The authors have forgotten, or are ignoring, the context of the 
phrase they quote. Wordsworth was attempting to reconcile his statement that 
“Poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings’ with his experience as 
a writer. He knew that he was ‘not used to make a present joy’ the matter of 
a poem and that, therefore, ‘spontaneous’ needed qualification. He expanded 
his statement as follows: 


I have said that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings: it takes its 
origin from emotion recollected in tranquillity; the emotion is contemplated till, by a 
species of re-action, the tranquillity gradually disappears, and an emotion, kindred 
to that which was before the subject of contemplation, is gradually produced, and 
does itself actually exist in the mind. a. eee 
begins, and in a mood similar to this it is carried on. . 
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As, according to Wordsworth, the tranquillity ‘disappears’ before composition 
begins, it can hardly be equated with an organizing principle. The supposed 
distinction between Wordsworth and Coleridge disappears too. Both believe, 
to the embarrassment of the authors, that the source of a poem’s unity is emo- 
tional. 

3. This last example is of a misrepresentation arising from ignoring the con- 
text and the basic ideas of the author. A different kind of misinterpretation, also 
leading to a false opposition, is provided by the treatment of a passage from 
Quintilian (p. 314). The paragraph opens with the following statement: 


Vividness (enargeia) appears in classical treatises as a quasi-cognitive figure, a 
rhetorical merit which tends to be definable best in terms of the imaginative excite- 
ment which it is said to induce in an audience. 


The use of the prefix ‘quasi’ is a warning sign. The authors ignore throughout 
their book Aristotle’s explanation of what he intends by ‘liveliness’ or ‘vividness’ 
in the chapters of the Rhetoric they discuss (pp. 69~70), and refer back to more 
than once, as showing Aristotle’s interest in metaphor and pun. They remark 
here that Aristotle said that ‘vividness’ would appear probably with figures such 
as metaphor, antithesis, and parallel. They neglect to note here or anywhere that 
he said that ‘vividness’ is achieved by ‘being graphic (i.e. making your hearers 
see things)’ and that he also said that this effect was secured by using ‘expressions 
that represent things as in a state of activity’. Ignoring Aristotle’s perfectly clear 
statement, and substituting the vaguer ‘tends to be definable best in terms of . . .’, 
the authors go on to prove their statement that ‘vividness’ is a ‘quasi-cognitive 
figure’ by citing a passage from Quintilian as the ‘most extended classical attempt 
to give the figure a cognitive basis’. It is the passage (Institutes, vii. 3) in which 
he says that it is no good merely saying that a town was stormed, because such a 
statement ‘fails to penetrate to the emotions of the hearer’. We must expand the 
word ‘stormed’ so that the hearer sees ‘the flames pouring from house and temple’ 
and hears ‘the crash of falling roofs’ and so on. This passage, which is a fine 
particular example of what Aristotle recommended generally when he said 
‘events ought to be seen in progress rather than in prospect’, is said by the 
authors to show Quintilian dwelling on ‘the merit of multiplying descriptive 
particulars’. Ten pages later (p. 342) we find Quintilian contrasted with Longi- 
nus. Both, we are told, believe in the rhetorical merit of vividness (enargeia). 
But ‘whereas Quintilian, as we have seen, recommends in its support the meti- 
culous description, Longinus notes the danger of falling into meanness’. A 
passage is then quoted from Longinus in which he objects to the introduction of 
‘petty words’, in a description of ‘the descent of the Persian king upon Egypt’. 
The loose and inaccurate ‘multiplying descriptive particulars’ has become the 
wholly false ‘meticulous description’, as if Quintilian were recommending the 
poet who sets the horrors of the sack of a city before our eyes to note the dress 
of the women who ‘cling to their nearest anc! dearest in one last embrace’, or to 
elaborate on the treasures pillaged from the temples. Longinus is complaining 
of the accumulation of mere descriptive detail which has no emotional signifi- 
cance, or by its ‘low’ associations introduces irrelevant emotional responses. 
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There is no opposition between Quintilian and Longinus. Longinus is objecting 
to a kind of ‘still-life’ description, which Quintilian is not recommending. 

4. As for proportion, if we divide the book into three approximately equal 
parts, the first covers the ground from Plato to the close of the seventeenth 
century, the second covers the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the 
third is devoted to the twentieth. The third section is much the most lively and 
interesting and makes me regret that the authors ever undertook a task to which 
their genius so little inclined them and did not instead write quite a different 
kind of book in which their gifts would have found proper scope and their defects 
have been less fatal. 

It is not pleasant to attack a book which is the fruit of wide knowledge, 
reading far more extensive, enthusiastic, and devoted than the reviewer has ever 
undertaken, and immense intellectual vigour. But the authors have attempted 
an impossible task. They have tried to write two books at once. As a history 
the book is, in my judgement, worthless and dangerous. As a wide-ranging dis- 
cussion on various critical topics it has merits, and contains much to stimulate 
agreement and disagreement and to provoke thought. A teacher might well 
make use of it with mature pupils, asking them to criticize certain chapters. As 
a treasure-trove of aphorisms on literature it could be invaluable to examiners 
setting papers on ‘General Critical Questions’ and hunting for gnomic sayings 
to which to append the word ‘Discuss’. But I am afraid this is only a further 
reason for keeping it out of the hands of undergraduates. 

HELEN GARDNER 


SHORT NOTICE 


A History of the English Language. By G. L. Broox. Pp. 224. London: 
Deutsch, 1958. 155. net. 


A book on the history of the English language is a difficult experiment to carry through 
successfully. Lexical deposits accumulate, and an author usually finds it expedient to 
resort to some solvent to carry them or to make them mix more easily. A graceful style 
saw Pearsall Smith through, but Professor Brook employs no artifice except the straight- 
forward one of keeping illustration within bounds, so that it is always ancillary to the 
argument and never insubservient. The first chapter on the Nature of Language has 
something of a warmed-up flavour, and is likely to lose a reader’s interest at the outset, but 
the rest of the book is better and provides a well-laid foundation upon which the subsequent 
stages of a knowledge of the development of the English language can be built. The author 
has the edge on his predecessors, not only in not shirking a demonstration of the workings 
of phonology from Indo-European to the present day, but also by his presentation of the 
essentials of English accidence in succinct form. Similarly, in the chapters on syntax and 
semantics, the organization of material is particularly valuable for the reader. The book 
concludes with a chapter on Present-Day Trends, wherein something might have been 
said about the fashionable structural linguistics of the day and its schools. 


G. N. GaRMONSWAY 
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The Autobiography of Thomas Whythorne 
Edited by JAMES M. OSBORN 

The recent discovery of this manuscript autobiograp , Written about 1 opens 

a new window into Tudor England, dhe the best 
known Elizabethan man cf arts or letters 

- an extraordinary document... . will undoubtedly interest historians of the 

including those looking for the earliest recorded forms of English pro- 
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Essays first published in THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT under the heading 
‘Limits of Control’ 
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a record of his artistic development from 1914 to 1939. This rewarding exposition , 


Supplement to THE PERIODICAL, Spring 1961 


OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY SUPPLEMENT 
New Edition 


In order that the maximum amount of material may be at the disposal of the 
editorial staff, and to save time in later investigation, the Editor appeals for help 
in providing information on any of the words and phrases listed below. 

The dates attached are those of the earliest quotations in the collections at Oxford 
after the preliminary sorting has been completed and after consultation of obvious 
works of reference, but before the entries for the words have been drafted. In many 
instances they are at present patently not near to the time of entry of the words into 
the language, and are to be regarded as mere signals or pointers towards the final 
goal. Readers can thus give direct and invaluable assistance to the compilers of the 
Supplement and, it is hoped, pleasure to themselves, by seeking out quotations 
and references of earlier date. Those with special knowledge in technical subjects are 
particularly requested to submit early printed evidence for terms from their own field. 
Earlier quotations for items already in the existing Supplement will also be 
welcomed. 


Words of general currency for which our information is already complete have 


been omitted. 
Copies of earlier appeal-lists are available on request. 


scientifically-minded 1933 scrapie (disease of sheep) 1925 
scientifiction (U.S.) 1930 screamer (= exclamation mark) 1895 
scintillation (Physics) 1921 screen, sb. (= screen(ed) grid; Therm- 

scintillation counter (Physics) ionics) 
scintillator (Physics) i9s7 screen, v. (investigate loyalty, &c.) 1945 
sclerophyll (Botany) 1932 screenplay 1936 
sclerophyllous (Botany) 1916 screen-print, sb. 
scleroprotein 1926 


1932 


192 
screen printer 1987 
scoop (exclusive news; U.K. quots.) 1925 screen printing 


1936 
scoop(ed) neck (Fashion) 19587 = screen test 


i934 
scooter ( motor-scooter } 1944 screen washer (on motor-car) 1988 
scooter, v. (as above) 19$7 screenwriter 1948 
scooterist 1987 screwball, sb. (Jazz) 1937 
scope (Radar) 1945 screwball, sb. (eccentric person) 1942 
scopophilia 1934 screwball, adj. 1939 
scoptophilia (— scopophilia) 192§ screw top(ped) (of jars) 1981 
scoptophilic 1428 screwy, adj. (= crazy) 1887 
scorch, v. (to devastate completely) 194§ script, sb. (Broadcasting) 1931 
scorched earth 1939 script, v. (Broadcasting) 1935 
score, know the (collog.) 1951 scripted, ppl. a. (Broadcasting) 1983 
scotopia (Optics) 1934 script girl 1948 
scotopic 1931 = script-writer 1947 
scram, v. (get out) 1928 = scrub, v. (eliminate, cancel, &c.) 1943 
scramble, sb. (cross-country race of scrub typhus 1945 

motor-cycles) 1936 = scuff (kind of slipper) 1yoy 
scramble, sb. (Cookery) 1938 sealant, sb. 1955 
scramble, v. intr. (of aircraft, take off) 1942 seal off (an area, &c.) 1938 
scramble net 1944 seam bowler (Cricket) 1958 
scrambler (of a motor-cyclist) 1958  seamer (= seam bowler) 1956 
scrambling, vbl. sb. (as above) 19$9 sea mount 19$3 
scrape the (bottom of the) barrel (fig.) 1954 seam welding 1924 
scraper board (Paper) 1947 ~=seat belt 1933 
scraper ring (I.-C. engines) 1918 seat-mile 1958 
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seat pack (of a parachute) 
seaway (inland waterway) 
secondary electron 
secondary emission (Physics) 
second-class citizen 
second feature (Cinema) 
seconds, 
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sb. pl. (= second helping of ‘ 


secret agent (= secret-service agent; 


U.K. quots.) 
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sell-out, sb. (= commercial success; 
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servo-assisted 
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other than U.S. and Canadian) 

shack up (with) 

shadow factory, industry, &c. 

shadow minister 

shadow ministry 

shagged (out) (slang, = exhausted) 


) 
Sheep’s : Head (a game) 
shelf-life (Packaging) 
shell (Nuclear 
shellacking, 


Sherpani 
shill (U.S., = barker, tout, &c.) 


= 
Supplement to 
1931 _seral (Ecology) 1930 
1955 sere, sb. (Ecology) 1929 
1923 serial composition, tonality, &c. 
1921 (Music) 1948 
1951 _—serialism (Music) 1958 
927 _—sserialist, adj. & sb. (Music) 
series (Music) 
secretary, 1927 serigraphy 1952 
secret police 1944 serologist 1934 
sector (in transf. use, as ‘the private ~ serotonin 1954 7 
security (or; preventing .K. quots. 1935 s 
leakage of information toenemy) 1942 service ceiling (Aeronautics) 1920 a 
security-minded 1943 = service door (in a restaurant) 1919 fe 
security officer 1958 serviceman 1917 
security patrol 1940 = service mark 1945 
security police 1944 service road 1935 2 
security risk 1951 — 1917 
seed, sb. (= seeded player, Tennis) 1956 1922 
seed, v. (Meteorology) 1951 1930 
selectee 1934 19$7 
self-capacitance (Electricity) 1937 1935 
self-defeating 1920 sesquiplane 1930 
self-dramatization 1934 __—-set, sb. (Psychology) 1931 
self-drive, attrib. 1929 _—set, v. (Psychology) 1938 
self-employed 1948 sex hormone 1924 
self-expressive 1934 
self-locking 1884 1935 
sclf-noughting 1937 1927 | 
self-perpetuation 1907 1942 
self-sealing 1933 1934 ij 
seller’s market 1934 
1932 
1942 1942 
1936 
U.K. quots.) 1958 1926 
semanteme (Linguistics) 1925 1939 
semantically 1934 1948 4 
semanticist 1933 shaggy dog story 1947 4 
semi, sb. (= semi-detached house) 1912 shakedown cruise 1934 ea 
semi, sb. (= semi-raw material) 1931 shaky do 1942 ig 4 
semi-automatic, adj. 1909 sham- Tudor 1934 
; semi-documentary (Cinema) 1955 shanty town 1888 
Semito-Hamitic 1934 = share-crop, v. (U.S.) 1937 a 
send, v. (Jazz) 1936 shashlik 1936 
sense-change 1933 Shaviana 1927 a 
sense-datum 1897 1947 
1879 1939 
sense-fie : 1933 1950 
sense-finding (Radio  direction- 1930 
finding) 1943 (= drubbing, r 
sense-world 1930 mauling) 1931 : 
sensibilia, n.pl. 1933 shelil-concrete 1949 
sensible (= ‘functional’, &c., of shoes, shell egg 1948 | 
clothes, &c.) 1928 sherbet dab 1957 
sensum (Philosophy) 1924 Sherpa 1924 : 
= 
separates, n.pl. (of clothes) 1945 1934 an 


shimmy (Aeronautics) 
shiner (= black eye) 
ship-plane 
shirt-waister 


shiv (slang, = razor, knife; var. of 


O.E.D. Chive’) 
shock stall (Aeronautics) 
shock-stalling 
shock therapy 
shock treatment 
shock-trooper 
shock tube (Aeronautics) 
shock wave 


shool, shul (Yiddish, = synagoguc) 


shooting brake 


shoot one’s cuffs (= shoot one’s linen) 


shopper (= informer) 
shopping bag 
shopping basket 
shopping centre 
shopping list 
shopping precinct 
short-day plant 


short-haul, attrib. (U.K. quots.) 


shortie, shorty, adj. 
shortic, shorty, sb. 

short run, in the 
short-run (attrib.) 

short selling (Commerce) 
short-term, attrib. 
short-wave therapy 
shot-blast, v. 

shot-blast (ed) 
shot-blasting, vbl. sb. 
shot effect (Thermionics) 
shot in the arm (fig.) 


show, sb. (transf. in good/bad ~) 


show business 


shower, sb. (Nuclear Science) 


shower, v. (take a ~~bath) 


shower-bath, pull the string of the 


(fig.) 
show-off, sb. (of a person) 
shrink resistance 
shrink-resistant 
shrug off, v. 


shuttering, vbl. sb. (Concrete Con- 


struction) 
Siamese cat 
sib, sb. (Genetics) 
sib (= rumour) 
siblingship 
sibship 
sick (up), v. (= to vomit) 
sickle cell (Medicine) 
sickling (as above) 
sick-making 
Sidcot (flying suit) 
side-swipe, sb. 
side-swipe, v. 


sign off, v. (B 


side tone (Telephony, Acoustics) 
roadcasting) 
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silicone resin 

silicone rubber 
silicone-treated 
silicone varnish 


siliconized (treated with silicone) 
silk-screen (printing, process) 


silk-screen printer 
simplist(e), adj. 
simulator (Electronics) 


single, sb. (= single ticket for a 


journey) 
ink unit 
Sino-American 
Sino-Soviet 
Sino-Tibetan 
siren suit 
sit-down strike 
sit-in strike 
sitrep (= situation report) 
sitter (= baby-sitter) 
sitter-in (as above) 
sitting duck (fig.) 
situation comedy 
situlate (Archxology) 
situliform (Archxology) 
skiatron (Electronics) 
skid-pan (of a road surface) 


skid road, row (U.S., slum quarter) 


skiffle, sb. 

skiffle, v. 

skiffler 

skin, get under one’s (fig.) 
skin (of an aircraft) 
skin-dive, v. 

skin-diving, vbl. sb. 


skin-food (in O.E.D. without quot.) 


skin off your nose (a toast) 


skint (slang, = without money) 
skip it, interj. phr. (= forget it, &c.) 


ski-plane 

ski-school 

ski-slope 

sky-marker (kind of flare) 
sky-rocket, v. 

sky (the ~ is the limit) 
slanging match 


slant, v. (= to ‘angle’, of news, &c.) 


slap and tickle (as a sb. phr.) 


slap down, v. (= reprimand) 


slap-happiness 
slap-happy 


slash, v. (reduce drastically, of prices, 


&c.; U.K. quots.) 
slave clock 
slave-drive, v. 


slay, v. (slang, = impress, esp. of 


comedy) 


sleazily, sleezily (modern sense) 


sleaziness (modern sense) 
sleazy (= slatternly) 
sledgemeter 


1958 
1928 
1949 
19$7 
1987 
1934 
1948 
1953 
19$3 
1919 
1925 
1950 
1934 
1935 
1958 
1934 
1943 
1895 
1934 
1942 
1939 
1935 
1936 


1937 
19583 
1934 
1934 
1934 


1942 
1934 


1933 _silicone-proofed 1956 
‘ 1930 1956 
1988 
1928 1920 
1938 1950 
1940 1959 
1949 1927 
1940 1947 
1934 
1955 1934 
1933 1953 
1924 
1893 1936 
1946 1938 
1909 1943 
1931 1947 
1989 
1933 1944 | 
1939 1987 
1959 1945 
1905 1946 
1948 1940 
1953 
: 1888) 
< 1934 
1935 
1950 3 
1939 
1923 
ai 1922 
pO 1939 fa 
1932 
1932 | 
1038 
1934 
| 32 i 
1987 
1950 
107 
1936 
30 
1928 
1924 
1904 
1934 


4 


sleep, sb. (substance in eye-corner 
after sleep 
sleep around (= be sexually promis- 


cuous) 


sleeper, sb. (= sleep, sb., above) 


sleeve (of a record) 


sleeve (= drogue towed by acro- 


plane) 
sleeve (= wind-sock) 


sleeve note (on a record sleeve) 
slicker, sb. (of a person) 


slim-jim (trousers) 


sling-back (ed) (of a shoe) 
slip-cover (for furniture out of use) 


slipped disk 
slip-road 
slit-gong 
slit trench 


slivovitz (Yugoslav plum brandy) 


sloganeer 
sloppy joe (sweater) 


slot (in wing of aircraft) 
slow-down, sb. (Trade Unions) 


slow neutron 


slug, sb. (Nuclear Science; collog.) 


slum clearance 


smacker (= dollar or pound, slang) 


small (ad.) 


smalls (= small articles of laundry) 
small screen (= television) 


small-time, adj. 
smarminess 
smash hit (= success) 


smashing (= overwhelmingly fine) 
smaze (blend of smoke and haze) 


smear campaign 
smear-word 


smogg y 
smoke abatement 


smoke tunnel (Aeronautics) 
smoothie, sb. (of a person) 
smérgasbord, smorgasbord 
snaking, vbl. sb. (Aeronautics) 


snap out of (it) 


snap-ring (Mountaineering) 


snazzy, adj. 
sneak-raid 
sneak-raider 
sneak-raiding 
snidely 


snob appeal 
snob 


snogging (= courting, necking) 
snoot, v. (= snub, U.S.) 


snootful, sb. 
snooty 


snort (breathing device on submarine) 


snort (slang, a drink) 


snorting, vbl. sb. (of a submarine) 
snow-bridge (Mountaineering) 
snow-plough, sb. (Ski-ing) 
snow-plough, v. (Ski-ing) 


snurge, sb 


s0 (in ‘~ what?’ colloq.) 
so-and-so, adj. (as euphemism) 
so-and-so, sb. (as euphemism, usu. 


preceded by an adj.) 
soap flakes 
soap opera 


Supplement to 


1933 
1934 
1958 


1897 
1934 
1939 


[Most of the following terms with ‘social’ 
as the first element have a special sense in 
Social Psychology, Sociology, or Social 
Anthropology. Early quotations for these 
— senses are required, but quotations 
or the terms used in a general sense are 
also acceptable unless already in O.E.D.} 


social adaptation 
social adjustment 
social anthropological 
social anthropologist 
social anthropology 
social climber 
social-climbing, ppl. a. 
social context 

social control 


social disease (= V.D.) 


social economist 
social engineer 
social engineering 
social environment 
social factor 

social gospel 

social history 

social institution 
social insurance 
social interaction 
socialist realism (Art) 
socialist-realist, adj. 
socialite 

social medicine 
social mobility 
social philosophy 
social planning 
social process 
social psychological 
social psychologist 
social psychology 
social realism (Art) 
social realist 

social reality 


social worker 
societified, ppl. a. 
society (Ecology) 
socio-cultural 
socio-economic 
socio-geographical 
sociogram 


1927 
1905 
1955 
1927 
1908 
1926 
1938 
1949 
1894 
1914 
1859 
1937 
1922 
1908 
1883 
1905 
1873 
1922 
1924 
1942 
1958 
1934 
1919 
1840 
19$1 
1887 
1931 
1908 
1897 
1957 
1958 
1887 
1934 
1922 
1934 
1920 
1896 
1934 
1914 
1912 
1934 
1916 
1933 
1907 
1945 
1937 


1950 
1954 
1955 
1900 
1939 
1891 
1955 
1953 
1938 
1942 
1885 
1930 
1942 
1926 
1940 
935 
1950 
1919 
1920 
| 1942 
1937 
1924 
1957 
1935 
19$3 i 
1938 
1938 
1887 
1931 
1933 
1926 
1945 
1929 
1920 
1934 
1943 
1943 
1943 ~=social role 
1956 social scientist 
1937 social situation 
1938 social usage 
1945 social value 
1939 social will 
1931 social work 
1922 
1944 
1889 
1958 ; 
1934 
1931 
1912 
a 


sociographic 

sociography 

sociometric 

sociometrist 

sociometry 

sociopathic 

sociopathy 

socko, adj. 

sod (it, &c.), inter}. 

soda jerk (U.S.) 

soda jerker (U.S.) 

sodding, adj. (expletive use) 

sodium lamp, lighting, &c. 

soften (up) (of bombing, &c.) 

soft option 

soft radiation 

soil mechanics 

soil science 

soil scientist 

soil stabilization (Civil Engineering) 

solar flare 

solar heating 

solar noise 

soldier on (to persevere doggedly) 

solenoid brake 

solid fuel 

solid-fuelled 

solid state (also attrib.; Physics) 

soliflucted, ppl. a. 

lubilization 

solubilize 

solus (petrol station) 

somato-centric 

somatotype, sb. 

somatotype, v. 

sonar, sb. (underwater detection 
apparatus) 

sondage (Archxology) 

sone (unit of sound) 

Son et Lumiére (in English contexts) 

song-flight (Ornithology) 

song-period (Ornithology) 

sonic bang 

sonic barrier 

sonic speed, velocity 

sonobuoy 

sophisticate, sb. 

sororatic 

sortie ( 

sottisier 

sound barrier 

sound-book 

sound effect(s) 

sound engineer 

sound-feature (Linguistics) 

sounding balloon 

sound off, v. (transf. 
against; U.S.) 

sound-proofed, ppl. a. 

sound radio 

sound-ranging, vbl. sb. (Military) 

sound-recording 


operational flight) 


speak out 
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1954 
1881 
1934 
19$2 
1908 
1955 
1940 
1939 
1945 
1916 
1955 
1913 
1948 
1924 
1934 
1930 
191§ 
1958 
1936 
19S5 
1951 
1947 
1954 
1924 
1928 
1958 
1908 
1984 
1934 
1934 
1987 
1933 
1940 
1940 


1947 
1930 
1955 
1958 
1948 
1933 
1954 
1946 
1942 
1947 
1934 
19§2 
1941 
1947 
1939 
1937 
1932 
1933 
1939 
1902 


1939 
1932 
1958 
1934 
1871 


sound spectrograph 

sound spectrography 

sound substitution (Linguistics) 

soup and fish (U.S. slang, = evening 
dress) 

souped up, ppl. a. 

sourpuss 

southpaw (Boxing) 

Sovietological 

Sovietologist 

Sovietology 

space age 

space craft 

space fiction 

space flight 

space flying 

space gun 

space heater 

space heating 

space helmet 

space-helmeted 

spaceman 

space medicine (U.S.) 

space pilot 

spaceport 

space probe 

space rocket 

space-saving 

space ship 

space station 

space suit 

space travel 

space traveller 

space travelling 

space vehicle 

spade (used of a coloured person) 

spallation (Physics) 

span loading (Aeronautics) 

spanner into the works, throw a 

spark (off), v. (lead to) 

spastic, sb. 

spat (aircraft wheel covering) 

speakerine 

spearhead, v. 

specific activity (Physics) 

specific impulse (Aeronautics) 

spectacular, sb, (Cinema, Television) 

spectrochemical 

speech community 

speech rhythm 

spellbinder (U.K. quots.) 

spelling pronunciation 

Spenglerian 

Spenglerism 

spheroidization (Metallurgy) 

spheroidize (esp. in past participle) 

spiderman (= steel-erector) 

spicler (= gambling den) 

spike heel (on shoes) 

spike-heeled 

spillage 

spilling, vbl. sb. (of a parachute) 


5 


19s2 


1926 


1918 
1942 
1940 
1942 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1946 
1946 
1958 
1937 
1931 
1935 
1946 
1948 
1989 
1958 
1983 
1955 
1940 
1935 
1936 
1930 
1804 
1936 
1936 
1934 
1934 
1938 
1989 
1934 
1984 
1934 
1937 
1944 
1946 
1931 
1957 
1938 
1949 
1947 
1984 
1910 
1936 
1934 
1935 
1943 
1932 
1931 
1930 
1922 
1985 
1945 
1929 
19$3 
1934 
1930 


2 
t 
ia 
+ 
: 
ip 
ft H 
4 
‘ 
ae 
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spiral, sb. (of wages, prices, &c.) 
spiral, v. (as above) 

spiv, sb. 

spiv, v. 

spivvery 

spivvish 


spivvy 

splash-back, sb. (behind washbasin) 
splinter bomb 

— group, movement, party, 


split (Aeronautics) 


spot, sb. (Broadcasting; also ~ an- 
nouncement, &c.) 


spot, in a (= in difficulty) 
spot check 
spot height (Cartography) 


spot weld, sb. 
spot-welding, vbl. sb. 


spray-gun 

sprog (R.A.F. slang) 

square, adj. (as next word) 

square, sb. (one regarded as not in the 
know) 

square, sb. (for drill) 

square-bashing 

squashed fly biscuit (= Garibaldi 
biscuit) 

squeeze, sb. (= credit squeeze) 

squeeze, v. (as above) 

squeeze bottle 

squeeze box (slang, = accordion) 

squegg, sb. ( ) 

squeggering 

squegging 

squid (anti-submarine mortar) 


split-level, attrib. (chiefly Architec- 


waiting to land) 
stacking, vbl. sb. (as above) 
stack-up, sb. (as above) 
circuit) 
stage, sb. (of rocket) 
staging arca 
staging point, post, &c. 
stagnation point (Acronautics) 
novism 
Stakhanovist, adj. 
Stakhanovist, sb. 
Stakhanovite 
stall, v. intr. (for time, &c.; U.K. 


quots. ) 
standard atmosphere (Meteorology) 
stand-in, sb. (substitute) 
stand in, v. (act as substitute) 
standing wave (Radio, &c.) 
stand-off bomb 
stand (a person) up (= fail to keep 
an appointment) 
staple (artificial product) 
star, sb. (Nuclear Science) 
star’et (C inema) 
Starry (pert: to stars) 
starry-eved, 
star ship ‘Science Bictioa) 
start (a baby) to beowme pregnant) 
startabic 


state capitalism 
statelessness 


stately home(s) (of Eng 
static line (Aeronautics) 
station (= broadcasting station) 
station-man (Railways) 
station-woman (Railways) 


station wagon 
status, attrib. (modern sociological 
quots.): 
status anxiety 
status symbol 
status system 
stay-down strike 
stay-in strike 
stay-in striker 
stay put (U.K. quots.) 
steady, go (of regular sweethearts) 
steady on (as a command) 
state (Physics; also transf. 


ses) 
theory 
steamed up (= angry, excited 
steam iron 
steam radio 
steel band (Entertainment) 
steel-framed 
steel wool 
stegophilist (building-climber) 
stem-christiana (Ski-ing) 


sb. (section of an electrical 


Supplement to 
stack, sb. (Aeronautics; of aircraft 


1947 
1947 


spill-over, sb. 1950 
spin, sb. (Nuclear Science) 1930 
spin drier 1939 
spin-dry, v. 1956 
1940 
spine-chilling, adj. 1949 1942 
spinning tunnel (Aeronautics) 1940 1958 a 
spinor (Nuclear Science) 1931 1945 5 
1939 1955 ie 
1941 1932 
1934 1937 
1947 1938 
1949 1940 
1956 1943 a 
1955 
1927 
1936 1917 
1932 
1935 1905 
1933 1928 Pe 
1957 
ture) 1956 
, split mind 1940 1906 Bis 
split personality 1931 1934 aq 
spoiler, sb. (Aeronautics) 1931 1950 ‘ms 
sponge rubber 1932 1940 ca 
sponson (Aeronautics) 1930 1929 
1989 
1937 
1937 1938 
1934 
spot news 1930 P| 1928 
spotter, sb. (one who practises aircraft 1959 ; 
recognition) 1939 1922 
spotter, sb. (= train-spotter) 1932 
1937 1928 
1919 
1930 19$2 
1941 1904 
1950 
1944 1959 a; 
1915 1959 au 
1943 1949 : 
1948 
1909 191s 
1956 1937 
1957 1927 
1958 1942 
1936 1933 : 
19$2 
1942 1930 
1940 1957 
1947 1932 
squirrelly, adj. 1934 1956 
squirt, sb. (burst of gunfire) 1942 1955 Hae 
stabile, sb. (Art) 1949 1958 ve 
stabilizer (on a ship) 1934 1934 wie 
stablecraft 1931 1919 
stack, sb. (= stack-room in a library; 1957 Fe se 
U.K. quots.) 1933 1935 
} 
ty 
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stem from (U.K. quots.) 

stemmatics 

stem-turn (Ski-ing) 

stereo (abbrev. of stereophonic, 
-phony) 

stereophonic 

stereophonically 

stereophony 

stereospecific 

stereo television 

sterling area 

stern-post (Acronautics) 

steroid, sb 

stewed (= drunk) 

stick, sb. (= hemp cigarette) 

stick, sb. (~ of bombs) 

stick, sb. (~ of parachutists) 

stick around (= hang about) 


stick off (= stick out, project) 

stick-slip (friction of lubricated 
metals) 

stickwater (Fishing Industry) 

sticky tape 

stiction 

stilboestrol (Biochemistry) 

stiletto heel 

stiletto-heeled 

stilyaga (Russian variety of teddy boy) 

stimulus-response, attrib. 

sting, sb. (in a wind tunnel) 

stinking, ppl. a. (== drunk) 

stinking, ppl. a. (= rich), also ~ rich 

stinko (= drunk) 

stinko (= rich) 

stirrup pump 

stitch-welding 

stock-breeding, vbl. sb. 

stock car (modern sense) 

stockpile, sb. (Mining) 

stockpile, v. (as above) 

stockpile, sb. (of strategic goods) 

stockpile, v. (as above) 

stockpiling, vbl. sb. 

stomium (Botany) 

stomp, sb. (Jazz) 

stomp, v. (Jazz) 

stonk, v. (to shell heavily) 

stonk, sb. (from above) 

stooge, sb. (U.K. quots.) 

stooge, v. (move about slowly, esp. of 
aircraft) 

stooge, v. (act as stooge) 

stop-clock 

storm trooper 

story-book, attrib. (~ ending, &c.) 

story-line 

stove enamel 

stove-enamelled 

stove-enamelling 

stovies (= stoved potatoes; Scotland) 


straddle, sb. (Gunnery) 

straggling (Nuclear Science) 

straight-run, attrib. (of aviation spirit, 
&c.) 

strain and stress (as alliterative colloca- 
tion) 

strain gauge (Enginecring) 

strain ga 

stramin (kind of sacking) 

strapless (of dress without shoulder 


strawberry blonde 

stream, sb. (Education) 

stream, v. 

streamer (= he 

streamer (narrow roll of coloured 
paper) 

streamflow 

streamline, v. (fig.) 

streamlined, ppl. a. (fig.) 

stream of consciousness 

street furniture 

street girl (= prostitute) 

street-plan 

street-vendor 

strega (Italian apéritif) 

strep. (abbrev. of streptococcus) 

Strepyan (Archzology) 

stress and strain (as alliterative colloca- 
tion) 

stressed skin (Aeronautics) 

stress-group (Linguistics) 

stretch, sb. (= straight side of a track; 
Athletics) 

strike, sb. (hostile sortie of aircraft) 

strike aircraft 

und, adj. 

striking force (Military, of a group of 
men, aircraft, &c.) 

Strindbergian 

— (a person) along (= deceive, 

&c.) 


string along with (= accompany) 

stringer (Aircraft Construction) 

stringer (Newspapers) 

string-pulling, vbl. sb. (fig.) 

string tie 

strip (= airstrip) 

strip, v. (tear a person off a ~, collog.) 

strip cartoon 

strip cartoonist 

strip down (of a car, machinery, &c 
also stripped-down, ppl. a.) 

strip light 

strip lighting 

strip mill 

strippable 

stripper (= strip-teaser) 


: 1945 1934 
a 1912 
1935 
19$ 
1931 1874 
1940 1930 
1958 1944 
Re 1931 —stratoplane 1936 
1912  stratospherically 1946 
- 1939 Straussian 1935 
1946 1956 
stick "em up 1931 1931 
| o 1922 > 
982 
1946 
1938 
1958 1937 
1959 1931 
1958 1929 
1932 1932 
1887 
1877 
1934 1930 
1891 
4 
1936 1933 
1934 1943 
1934 1987 
1895 1949 
1934 
as? 1941 1917 
1944 
1926 1935 
1937 1932 
1949 
1937 1920 
1942 
1941 1940 
1920 
1933 
1868 1937 
1958 1926 
1911 1945 
1939 1958 
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stripping (Nuclear Science) 1943 structuralist (Linguistics) 19$2 
strip-tease, sb. 1937 _structuralist (Psychology) 1926 
strip-tease, v. 1937 1954 
strip-teaser 1937 1952 
strip-teasing 19$7 1928 
strobe, sb. (Electronics) 1945 ing, ppl. a. 1933 
strobe, v. (as above) 1950 strudel 1932 
strongpoint (Military) 1931 stub wing (Acronautics) 1931 
strong silent man 1919 stub-winged 1957 
structuralism (Linguistics) 1945 studio audience 1933 
structuralism (Psychology) 1930 


Each peter ad peer or sense should be set out on a separate slip 6” x 4” (contributors may 
obtain stan ized slips from the Editor), and full references should be given to author, 
title, volume, chapter, &c., of the work excerpted. The edition (when it has not been possible 
to use the first ) should be mentioned. When the quotation is from a periodical or newspaper, 
the writer’s name should be omitted unless he is directly associated with the word (e.g. 
Sir A. Fleming and penicillin). 

The slips should be set out in the following style: 

(i) The word itself, in the upper left-hand corner. 
(ii) Date; author (with double underline); 
title of work (with -~— underline); volume number in large roman capitals (indi- 
cated by triple underline), part or book in small roman capitals (double underline), 
chapter in roman lower case. If preferred, vol., pt., bk., ch., p. may be used. 
edition (where necessary), in the style (ed. 2); 
page; column number, if printed in columns: thus 3/2 = page 3, column 2. 

Words printed in italic in the work excerpted should be underlined once. The omission of 
words and phrases should be indicated by dots . . Any word added to the quotation in 
order to clarify its meaning should be enclosed in square brackets. 


Below is a specimen slip: 


6” 


1896 B. Donkin Gas, Oil, & Air Engines 1. xxi. 
(ed. 2) 303 The carburation of the air takes place in 
the middle 


division. 


In the specimen slip, 11. xxi. refer to part 2, chapter 21 of the work excerpted. 


All communications should be addressed to The Editor, Oxford English 
Dictionary Supplement, 40 Walton Crescent, Oxford. 


i 
‘ 
carburation 


